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H  E  befc  Preface,  in 
my  Mind,  that  can  be 
made  to  this  Book  is,  a 
Quotation  out  of  itfelf, 
p.  59.  where  the  Author,  as  in  a  Sort 
of  Corollary,  drawn  from  his  own 
Reflections,  fays  : 

1 

“  From  the  Reflections  that  have 
“  been  hitherto  made,  it  may  be  ga- 
“  ther’d,  that  ’tis  by  no  Means,  an 
“  indifferent  Matter  in  PraCtice5  to 
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“  adopt  indifferently,  the  Syftem  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  VelTels,  or  that 
“■  of  the  Intrufion  of  the  Blood  into 
<£  the  lymphatick  Canals  :  It  is  of 
cc  the  higheft  Confequence,  to  chufe 
H  either  the  one  or  the  other,  to  lift 
*•  on  one  Side  or  the  other,  and  to 
“  appear  more  than  ordinarily  engaged 
<(  or  concern’d  therein.  If  the  Difpute 
(t  here  was  only  about  fome  infipid, 
“  barren  Point  of  Speculation,  amu- 
“  fing  perhaps  to  the  Curious,  but 
“  altogether  ufelefs,  and  without  In- 

v 

“  fluence  on  Pradice,  thofe  who 
“  regard  Things  only  as  they  are  ufe- 
“  ful,  might  perhaps  {lumber  over 
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“  it  :  But  as  our  Bulinefs  is  here 
“  about  a  capital  Point,  which  affeds 
“  and  concerns  Pradice  to  the  higheft 
“  Degree ;  fince  in  the  two  Hypo- 
ts  thefes  the  Manner  of  Cure  is  quite 
“  different  ;  this  ought  to  awake 
“  the  Attention  of  all  Praditioners, 
“  infpire  them  with  an  extraordinary 
“  Relilh  for  the  prefent  Subjed,  and 
“  rouze  them  totally  out  of  their 
“  Indifference. 

And  this  fhould,  indeed,  rouze 
out  of  their  Indifference,  not  on  ly  all 
Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  but  even, 

t 

methinks,  fhould  tempt  all  Gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  (as  all  Gentlemen 

fhould 
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fhould  be)  Men  of  Learning,  to 
ftudy  this  Point,  on  purpofe  to  con¬ 
cern  tbemfelves  in  this  Controverfy, 
as  it  regards  the  Well-being  of  the 
Fair  Sex,  the  lovely  Fountain  whence, 
under  Heaven,  we  all  have  our  Being; 
Women!  to  promote  whofe  Health 
and  Happinefs,  the  Man  that  is  not 

i 

ambitious,  is  a  Monfter  !  the  Obje<ft 
of  all  Mankind’s  juft  Deteftation! 
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OMEN  are  fubje£t  to  fuch 
regular  Evacuations,  that 
’tis  very  hard  to  account  for, 
and  affign  the  Caufe  there¬ 
of,  Some  have  been  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Nature,  by  this 
Flux,  propos’d  to  purge  the 
Blood  of  the  Sex  from  the  Impurities  it 
contra&s,  thereby  to  render  them  more 
fruitful.  Others,  by  obferving  the  Quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Blood  which  Women  in  Health 
lofe  in  their  Courfes,  have  been  perfuaded, 
that  ’tis  fo  far  from  being  an  Excrement, 
or  Mafs  of  Filth,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  mod  pure  Blood,  and  of  Confequence, 
very  fit  and  proper  to  nourifh  the  Foetus* 
So  much  for  the  Final  Caufe,  or  End,  for 
which  thefe  Flowings  feem  ordain’d. 
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As  for  tlie  Efficient  Caufe,  the  moving, 
or  mechanick  Principle,  which,  in  the  Fe¬ 
male  Body  produces  thefe  Effeds,  Men  do 
not  agree  much  better  about  this,  than 
about  the  Final  Caufe,  and  are  not  much 
lefs  divided  in  their  Opinions,  as  to  the 
Manner  in  which  this  Evacuation  is  made, 
than  they  are  concerning  the  End,  the  Mo¬ 
tives  and  Deftgn,  which  Nature  may  have 
in  procuring  it. 

Some  Authors,  much  devoted  to  Aftro- 
culture,  and  accuftomed  to  trample  under 
F  oot  fuch  immediate  Caufes  as  they  have 
juft  at  Hand,  Objeds  that  are  too  plain,  fa¬ 
miliar,  palpable,  and  natural  for  them  to 
look  upon  but  with  Contempt,  as  Things 
common,  ordinary,  trivial ;  thefe  Men  ered 
the  Moon  for  the  efficient  Caufe,  and  make 
her  abfolute  Miftrefs  of  the  Courfes  in  Que- 
ftion.  Others,  fomewhat  more  indulgent, 
and  better  difpofed  towards  fublunary  Cau¬ 
fes,  have  taken  Care  to  make  Cavities  in 
the  Womb,  where  they  lodge  in  Ambufcade 
a  certain  Ferment,  or  Leaven,  which  they 
have  order’d  to  fally  regularly  thence  every 
Month,  to  attack  the  Blood  in  its  Paflage, 
put  the  Humours  all  in  Combuftion,  difturb 
the  Harmony  of  the  Motions,  the  Exad- 
nefs  of  the  Functions,  and,  in  fine,  to  play 
the  little  Devil,  that,  full  of  Malice,  bent 
upon  Mutiny,  and  breathing  nought  but 
wild  Sedition,  is  never  at  Reft,  nor  lays 
down  his  Arms,  till  he  has  rais’d  in  the 
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Blood  a  tumultuous  Agitation,  a  diforderly 
Effervefcence,  a  more  than  ordinary  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  laid  under  Fire  and  Gore 
all  the  Region  of  the  Matrix ,  which  he 
makes  a  Field  of  Battle,  that  is,  for  fome 
Days,  to  be  quite  overflown  with  Blood,  and 
as  the  Objedt  of  his  Rage,  to  appear  alto¬ 
gether  difmal,  and  in  Diforder.  They  who 
judge  in  the  moft  Ample,  and  molt  natural 
Way,  and,  of  courfe,  the  neareft  to  Truth, 
are  thofe  who,  after  the  famous  Galen. ,  ac¬ 
knowledge  for  Caufe  and  Mover  of  this 
Flowing,  the  T'lethora ,  or  Abundance  of 
Blood,  among  whom,  we  muft  confefs,  that 
Dr.  Freind ,  an  Fnglijh  Phyfician,  has  moft 
diftinguifh’d  himfelf,  in  a  Treatife  he  has 
publish'd  upon  this  Subjedt ;  which,  tho’  it 
be  not  exempt  from  Miftakes  (  as  we  fhall 
obferve  in  the  Sequel  of  this)  is,  however, 
in  the  main,  a  valuable  Piece,  both  for  the 
Angular  Clearnefs  that  fhines  every  where 
throughout  the  Performance  (which  makes 
its  principal  Merit)  and  for  the  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  very  excellent  Reafonings,  and  ef- 
fential  Obfervations,  that  we  fee  there  dis¬ 
play’d  in  the  faireft  Light.  If  one  will  but 
vouchfafe  to  ftoop  a  little,  to  feek  for  Cau- 
fes  in  the  fublunary  Empire,  and  not  to  be 
over-fmitten  with  the  Charms  of  the  Moon, 
and  dazzled  with  her  mighty  Power;  in 
fine,  if  well  be  impartial  Judges,  we  fhall 
eafily  fide  with  Galen ,  and  without  Hcfita- 
tion,  give  to  the  Syftem  of  the  Tlethora 
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(which  has  fincc  been  fo  illuftrated  by 
Dr.  Freind )  the  Juftice  due  to  it,  and  the 
Preference  it  deferves. 

Women,  in  their  Courfes,  do  but  dis¬ 
charge  their  Superfluity  ;  and,  to  be  con¬ 
vinc’d  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  obferve,  that 
after  they  have  had  thefe  Flowings  long 
enough,  for  Inftance,  the  Space  of  Five 
Years,  they  are  noways  diforder’d  thereby, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  always 
alike,  hold  the  very  fame  State,  enjoy 
the  fame  Vigour,  and,  if  you  weigh  ’em, 
you’ll  find  ’em  no  lighter ;  and  yet,  in  this 
Time,  they  have  loft  a  Hundred  Pound  of 
pur  eft  Blood  j  a  Lofs!  that  lhould  not  only 
weaken  them,  but  confume  almoft  their 
whole  Subftance,  and  reduce  them  to  no¬ 
thing,  were  it  any  thing  elfe  but  Superflui¬ 
ty.  Now,  if  Women  have  this  Redundan¬ 
cy  of  Blood,  this  is  what  we  call  the 
\ 'Plethora ,  and  the  Matter  we  are  feeking. 
There  is  therefore  this  ‘Plethora ,  or  Redun¬ 
dancy  of  Blood  in  Women  ;  that  is  prov’d  : 
But  how,  and  by  what  Means  is  this  Ple¬ 
thora  contracted  in  the  Perfons  of  the  Sex  ? 
This  is  what  we  now  muft  unfold  in  two  or 
three  Words,-  Women  tranfpirc  lefs  than 
Men  ;  which  is  prov’d  by  four  Reflections : 
i/?.  Their  Bodies  are  more  weak  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  the  Parts  thereof  lefs  robuft  ;  the 
Texture  of  the  Fibres  more  fine  and  foft, 
and  lefs  proper  for  ofeiflatory  Motions ;  and, 
in  line,  lefs  vigorous ;  witnefs  their  gentle 
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&nd  languishing  Pulfe;  which  fhews  us  plain, 
that  the  peaceable  Blood,  moving  eafy  in 
its  Courfe,  and  fiowly  rowling  through  the 
drowfy  Veftels,  runs  not  rapidly  to  the 
Glands,  neither  towards  the  Skin,  nor  elfe- 
where  ;  fo  that  the  Secretion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours  cannot  very  much  be  promoted :  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Juices,  feparated  in  the 
Strainers,  axe  not  in  Hafte  to  iflue  ;  becaufe 
the  fecreting  Pipes  have  not  a  fyftaltick 
Virtue  ftrong  enough  to  fqueeze  ’em  thro’, 
and  drive  ’em  forth  with  Precipitation, 
'idly.  The  Velfels  in  Women  are  of  a 
ftraiter  Orifice,  Now,  as  the  Secretion  of 
Humours  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  according 
as  the  Strainers  are  bigger  or  fmaller,  and 
the  Blood  more  or  lefs  animated,  it  follows 
of  Courfe,  that,  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
being  lefs  ftrong  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Pipes  or  Organs  of  Secretion  are  more 
ftreight  in  the  Woman,  the  Secretion  of  the 
Humours  muft  be  perform’d  more  flowly. 
3  dly,  Women  are  of  a  moift  Temperament, 
as  plainly  appears  by  the  Supplenefs  and 
Softnefs  of  their  Skin  ;  now,  if  the  Fibres 
are  fo  foak’d  in  Humidity,  kis  becaufe  they 
have  not  Vigour  enough  to  rid  themfelves  of 
it ;  for  that  Body  muft  be  dry  which  expels 
with  Force  the  Juices  that  come  into  it, 
and  difcharges  a  great  Part  of  its  Moifture 
by  Tranfpiration,  which  is  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  Proportion  as  the  Ofcillation  of 
the  Veffels  is  the  more  vigorous,  qthly*  The 
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Fair  Sex  is  not  fo  a£ive,  has  not  fo  much 
Exercife  ,*  they  lead  an  idle,  indolent,  fe- 
dentary  Life,  which  does  not  much  excite 
Tranfpiration  :  ’Tis  true,  we  fee  fome  Wo¬ 
men  robuft,  and  ingag  d  in  hard  Labour : 
Thefe,  becaufe  they  are  as  ftrong  as  Men, 
and  have  a  manly  Completion  and  Cha¬ 
racter,  are  call’d  Virago’s;  and  fuch  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  ufual  Courfes  of  Women  : 
We  have  alfo  feen  Women -Singers  and 
Dancers  exempted  from  thefe.  But  here 
may  be  objected  what  Dr.  Andry  advances 
in  his  excellent  Thefis  upon  Exercife,  that 
Womens  frequent  Tattle  may  fupply  the 
Want  ol  other  Bodily  Labour  ,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  hence  it  comes,  that  Women,  chat¬ 
tering  much  more  than  Men,  have  lefs  Oc- 
cafion  for  other  Excercife.  We  muft  own 
that  Tranfpiration  is  affifted  by  the  Motion 
of  the  Voice  in  Converfation ;  yet  thefe  Moti¬ 
ons  are  not  fo  confiderable,  as  not  to  leave 
fufficient  Matter  for  Womens  Courfes.  Thus 
is  the  ‘Plethora  bred  in  the  Sex;  whence 
Nature  is  obliged  to  prepare  a  Difcharge 
for  the  fuperfluous  Blood,  whofe  Sally,  for 
feveral  Reafons,  is  thro’  the  Womb;  for 
this  is  the  Part  where  the  Blood  more  plen¬ 
tifully  iffues,  becaufe  of  the  great  Number 
of  Blood-Vellels,  which,  being  wound  and 
interwoven  together,  fpread  all  over  and 
through  the  Subftance,  in  a  Thoufand 
Warps  and  Turnings,  after  a  ferpentine 
Manner ;  and  that  which  the  more  conveys 

the 
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the  Blood  this  Way,  is  the  Trunk  of  the 
defcending  Aorta ,  which  is  remarkably 
larger  in  Women  than  in  Men,  to  the  End 
that,  the  Blood  flowing  more  abundantly 
downwards,  the  Foetus  may  thereby  be  the 
better  nourifhed,  and  the  eafier  thrufl  out 
by  the  Mufcles  in  Time  of  Child-Birth. 
Now,  as  much  Propenfion  as  the  Blood  has 
to  defeend  towards  the  Matrix ,  fo  much 
has  it  the  greater  Difficulty  to  return  from 
thence  ;  for  thither  it  tends,  through  the 
Arteries,  w7hich  jirk  it  pretty  faft  along, 
and  the  more  readily,  as  the  Blood  of  itfelf, 
by  its  own  Weight,  concurs  to  the  Motion  : 
But  it  returns  through  the  Veins,  which  have 
not  the  like  Force  to  fhove  it,  befides  the 
refilling  Clog  of  its  own  Weight,  which 
they  have  to  conquer ;  fo  that  ?tis  always 
in  a  Difpofition  to  recoil,  fufpended  as  it 
is,  in  the  Veflfels  which  labour  to  make  it 
rife ;  and  which,  to  increafe  the  Difficul¬ 
ty,  have  not  fo  much  as  a  Place  of  Re~ 
ferve,  to  fuflain  it  in  its  March ;  and  don't 
fupply  it  with  Suckers  to  facilitate  its 
painful  Journey.  For  this  alfo  is  a  Point  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  the  Veins  of  the  Womb 
have  no  Valves ;  fo  that  the  Blood  has  a 
deal  of  Difficulty  to  gather  in  this  Vi  feus 
and,  of  Confequence,  has  the  like  Difficulty 
to  pafs  through  the  Conduits  that  there 
terminate.  Here  it  is  that  I  am  obliged  to 
differ  in  Opinion  with  Dr.  Freind ,  about 
the  Manner  of  explaining  this  Paffage  ;  he 
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pretends,  that,  to  make  way  for  the  Blood 
to  efcape,  the  Arteries  muft  break  in  their 
Extremities,  that  is,  towards  thefe  Parts 
where  they  take  the  Name  of  Capillaries  j 
he  undertakes  to  prove  this  Rupture  by 
Principles  deduced  from  the  Mathematicks, 
whence  he  draws  Conclufions  for  his  Purpofe, 
and,  in  the  Manner  he  goes  about  it,  he 
feems  to  reafon  very  fecurely,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  nothing  but  what  feems  infallible  and 
undoubted  ;  and  his  Argument  has  all  the 
Air  of  a  Demonftration,  vi&orious  and  un¬ 
exceptionable.  A  Geometrician,  who  was  to 
prove,  that  all  the  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are 
equal  to  two  Right  ones,  and  that  the 
Tangent  touches  the  Circle  but  in  one 
Point,  would  not  go  more  boldly  about  it, 
nor  with  more  Confidence.  At  the  fame 
Time,  the  Do&or’s  Demonftration  is  far 
from  Geometrical ;  and  the  Geometrical 
Certainty  will,  perhaps,  be  rather  found  on 
my  Side.  He  advances  two  Propofitions 
eftabliflfd  by  Mathematicians:  i ft.  That 
the  Force  of  a  Body  increafes,  as  it  acquires 
either  more  Bulk,  or  more  Swiftnefs,  or 
both  together,  idly*  If  the  Force  of  the 
Body  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Obftacle, 
which  it  encounters,  this  Obftacle  will  be 
furmounted.  Whence  he  concludes,  that 
the  Force  of  the  Blood  augments  in  the 
! Plethora ,  becaufe  there  is  together,  at 
once,  both  more  Bulk  and  more  Velocity  ,* 
more  Bulk,  becaufe  the  Tlethora  confifts  of 
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abundance  of  Blood  ,*  more  Velocity,  be- 
caufe,  fays  he,  as  there  is  abundance  of 
Blood,  provided  it  be  not  flow  and  vifcous, 
it  emits  the  greater  Quantity  of  Spirits, 
which  flow  to  the  Heart  and  the  Arteries, 
the  more  briskly  to  animate  them,  and 
redouble  their  Contractions,  Now,  the 
Veflels  are  to  be  confider’d  as  Obftacles  that 
hinder  the  Blood  from  extravafing ;  and 
fuch  they  continue  to  be,  whilft  they  are 
fuperior  or  equal  in  Force  to  the  Blood 
they  contain  within  them ;  but,  when  they 
come  to  be  over-powerd,  and  the  Strength 
of  the  Blood  is  increas’d  to  that  Degree, 
as  to  conquer  their  Refiftance,  they  ftraight 
yield,  are  readily  broken,  and  open  a  free 
Paffage  through  the  Breaches  of  their 
Tunicks.  Nowt,  the  Veflels  the  eafieft  and 
fitteft  to  yield,  are  thofe  of  the  Womb ; 
which,  being  the  mod  attack’d,  are  lead 
able  to  make  Refiftance  $  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  perfectly  well  how  they  give  way,  one 
needs  only  to  take  Notice,  that  the  Fie- 
thora ,  at  the  fame  Time  it  augments  the 
Force  of  the  Blood,  weakens  the  Refiftance 
of  the  Veflels ;  for,  fays  Dr.  Fremd ,  in  com 
fequence  of  the  big  Volume  of  Blood  that 
weighs  upon  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  not 
only  on  their  Sides,  but  perpendicular, 
becaufe  of  the  winding  Difpofltion  of  the 
Veflels,  which,  by  their  Turnings  and 
Counter-turnings,  in  their  Folds  and  Re¬ 
folds,  expofe  their  Angles  and  Corners  to 
:  Q  the 
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the  dired  and  perpendicular  Imputfe  of 
the  Fluid  :  By  Means,  I  fay,  of  this  big 
Volume  of  Blood.,  the  Veffels  are  ftretch’d 
and  dilated,  and  thereby  the  Fibres  that 
compofe  thefe  Veffels  leave  an  Opening  be¬ 
twixt  ’em  $  fo  that  their  Texture  being  lefs 
clofe  and  firm,  and  more  prefs’d  upon,  they 
are  more  difpos’d  to  feparate,  and  yield  to 
the  Attack  of  the  Blood,  if  it  juft  fo  hap¬ 
pens,  that  when  they  are  at  their  weakeft, 
the  Blood  has  more  Force  than  ordinary,  as 
it  truly  has ;  fince  the  ‘Plethora  gives  it 
more  Strength,  as  we  have  prov’d,  both  by 
Reafon  of  the  Blood's  greater  Bulk  and 
greater  Velocity  :  The  Blood  therefore  will 
take  the  Advantage  of  the  Veffels  difad- 
vantageous  Situation,  which,  being  violent¬ 
ly  ftretch’d,  widen’d,  and  prefs’d,  lofe  a 
great  deal  of  their  Refiftance,  and  can  offer 
but  a  weak  Bar  againft  the  impetuous  Force 
and  Impulfe  of  the  Blood.  Wherefore,  the 
Barrier  being  furmounted,  becaufe  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Veffels  being  widen’d,  and  but 
weakly  helping  each  other,  nor  able  to 
make  any  great  Struggle  againft  their 
Difunion,  there  is  but  little  to  hinder  the 
Fluid  from  breaking  its  Prifon,  from  tearing 
their  Canals,  and  extravafing ;  the  more 
eafily,  as  thefe  winding  Canals,  that  make 
a  Thoufand  Circumvolutions,  are  more  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Strokes  of  the  Blood,  being  be- 
iides  deftitute  of  the  Mufcles  and  the  Fat  to 
uphold,  maintain  and  defend  ’em  againft  the 
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Rupture  :  They  muft  therefore  yield  to  the 
Impulfe  of  the  Blood,  and  be  broken  to 
give  it  way  to  efcape. 

This  is  the  Explication  of  Dr.  Freind, 
and  one  can’t  help  agreeing  with  him  in 
this  Part  of  it,  that  the  Plethora  contributes 
much  to  the  Monthly  Courfes ;  at  the  fame 
Time  we  muft  alfo  own,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  Advantages  which  we  have 
juft  now  attributed  to  the  Blood,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  contain’d  in  a  juft  Meafure,  and 
reftrain’d  to  certain  Bounds.  We  muft  con- 
fefs  with  Etmuller  and  River  ins,  that  an 
exceflive  Plethora  is  more  likely  to  fupprefs, 
than  to  excite  the  Courfes ;  nay,  we  may 
further  aftert,  that  this  is  the  moft  ufual, 
and  almoft  the  general  Caufe  of  thefe  Sup- 
prefftons  that  afflict  the  Sex.  The  two  fa¬ 
mous  Phyficians,  we  have  juft  now  quoted, 
account  for  thefe  Suppreflions  by  the  ex- 
ceflive  Redundance  of  Blood,  which  they 
make  the  Caufe  thereof,  much  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  we  impute  the  Stoppage  of  Urine 
to  the  too  great  Quantity  of  Liquor  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  Bladder  •  which  Anoiogy  is  judi¬ 
cious  enough;  ’tis  true,  it  is  not  cxadt ,  it 
runs  not  upon  all  Four  ;  becaufe  (according 
to  the  Remark  of  Dr.  Freind,  who  refutes 
it)  the  Bladder  is  much  better  furnifh’d 
than  the  Blood-Veftels  are,  being  fortified 
with  a  Tunick  firm  and  fiefhy,  too  ftrong 
to  be  torn  and  broken  by  the  Affluence  ot 
Urine,  which  coming  there  to  lodge  but  in 
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a  flow,  indolent  Manner,  without  any  Im¬ 
petuosity ,  is  not  able  to  make  any  great 
Havock  there ;  all  that  it  does  in  this  Cafe, 
is  fo  to  ftretch  the  Fibres  of  the  Bladder, 
that  they  cannot  come  to  themfelves  again, 
and  have  not  Freedom  enough  to  contradl 
in  order  to  expel  the  Urine.  That  which 
alfo  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  Stop¬ 
page  is,  that  the  SphinZter  of  the  Bladder, 
to  wit,  the  Mufcle  that  Hops  the  Paffage 
thereof,  has,  in  this  Cafe,  all  the  Advan¬ 
tage,  and  remains  Matter  of  the  Field  of 
Battle,  becaufe  its  Antagonift,  namely,  the 
Mufcular  Tunick,  which  ferves  to  drive 
out  the  Urine,  being  ftretch’d,  dilated, 
conftrain’d  and  hinder’d,  has  not  Strength 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  SphinZier , 
much  lefs  to  over-power  it.  In  this  refpedt, 
I  fhall  believe  the  Parallel  betwixt  the 
two  Stoppages  to  be  imperfedt  ;  but  ’tis  juft 
at  leaft  in  this,  that  it  compares  a  Blood, 
which  iflues  not  from  the  Veffels,  becaufe, 
oppreifing  them  by  its  Weight,  it  leaves 
them  not  Play  enough  to  expel  it  ;  I  fay,  as 
it  compares  this  Blood  to  the  Urine  that 
remains  in  the  Bladder,  becaufe  being  there 
too  abundant,  it  fo  dilates  the  Bladder, 
that  it  cannot  contrail  to  drive  it  out. 
On  both  Sides  we  fee  a  fuper-abundant 
Fluid  ;  a  Solid  groaning  under  the  Oppreffi- 
on  of  this  Super-abundance  ;  and  on  both 
Sides  is  obferv’d  a  Canal  or  Refervior, 
choak’d  with  its  Liquor,  which  it  is  forc’d 
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to  retain,  becaufe  it  is  depriv’d  of  ,the 
Means  to  difcharge  it ;  inafmuch  as  this 
Liquor,  by  its  exceffive  Quantity,  triumphs 
over  the  Spring  of  the  moving  Fibres, 
which,  by  being  more  ftretch’d,  lofe  all 
their  Power  and  Play.  Therefore  our 
two  Authors  Comparifon  is,  in  this  Senfe, 
very  juft  j  and  the  Reafons  we  fhall  alledge 
in  the  Sequel  will  help  to  fet  off  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  render  its  Validity  the 
more  fenfible. 

Dr.  Freind  pretends,  that  the  ‘Plethora 
can  never,  of  itfeif,  caufe  fuch  a  Suppref- 
fion,  and  does  never  caufe  it,  unlefs  when 
join  d  with  a  Vifcofity  and  SI ownefs  of  the 
Blood  ;  for,  fays  he,  the  Particles  of  the 
Blood  being  incorporated,  and  clofe  link’d 
together,  form  fuch  a  grofs  Body  as  can  by 
no  means  be  infinuated  into  the  Capillaries, 
where,  of  Courfe,  it  forms  an  Obftru&ion  : 
Now,  thefe  Veffels  being  ftopt,  thro’  which 
the  Blood  us  d  to  pals,  it  remains  fhut  up  in 
the  bigger  Veffels,  which  are  too  ftrong  to 
give  it  Vent  through  the  Rupture  of  their 
Tunicks. 

At  the  fame  time,  according  to  this  Au¬ 
thor  s  Reafons,  one  might  demonftrate,  that 
thefe  Veffels,  big  and  ftrong  as  they  are, 
ought  to  crack  at  laft,  and  be  broken.  For, 
il  the  big  Veffels  are  more  robuft  than  the 
fmall,  they  are  alfo  attack’d  by  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Blood.  In  the  natural  State, 
they  are  counter-balanced,  and  in  an  Equi¬ 
librium 
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librium  with  the  Fluid,*  but,  in  the  prefect 
Cafe,  the  Fluid  muft  get  the  better,  be- 
caufe  it  augments  in  Strength,  by  reafon  of 
its  Bulk  being  fwoln  and  re-inforced  from 
the  Reflux  of  the  Juices  that  fpring  out  of 
the  Capillaries;  whilfl:  the  Velfels  extremely 
furcharged,  lofe  their  Power,  and  cannot 
hinder  the  Interftices  of  the  extended  and 
fuffering  Fibres  from  being  forc’d  by  the  Af¬ 
fluence  of  the  Blood  that  feeks  an  Out-let, 
and,  by  its  exorbitant  Mafs,  has  Power 
enough  to  make  itfelf  one  thro’  the  Dykes, 
whole  Refiflance  is  diminifhed  in  proportion 
as  the  Strength  of  the  Blood  is  encreafed. 
This  is  what  might  be  maintain’d  on  our 
Author’s  Syftem,  and  by  his  own  Proofs* 
Among  Phyficians,  there  are  fome  who  ex¬ 
plain  the  monthly  Courfes  by  the  Rupture 
of  the  Velfels ;  others  again  take  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Road ;  but  it  feems  as  if  People  were 
only  dreaming  over  this  Point,  and  fhew’d 
an  Indifference  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  grounded :  Yet,  as  we  have  here  efta- 
blifh’d  the  Sentiment  of  Dr.  Freind \  which 
is  the  molt  in  vogue,  it  may  not  be'amifs 
to  fay  fomething  of  another  Opinion,  which, 
tho’  lefs  common,  does  not  fail,  neverthe- 
lefs,  ftrongly  to  engage  us  in  its  Favour. 
The  Blood  of  Women  being,  for  the  Rea- 
fons  we  have  declar’d,  liable  to  gather  in 
the  Veflels,  it  flhould,  of  Courfe,  happen, 
that  the  Blood  tending  particularly  to  the 
lower  Parts,  and  the  Veins  having  no  Valves, 
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the  Arteries  may  bring  more  Blood  than  can 
be  return’d  by  the  Veins.  Wherefore;,  the 
Veins,  being  fill’d  to  the  Top  at  a  certain 
time,  cannot  receive  the  Blood  that  is  Hill 
brought  afrefh  to  them  from  the  Arteries : 
This  Blood  being  once  fihut  out  from  the 
Veins,  is  ftill  lefs  liable  to  return  from 
whence  it  came,  whither  then  will  it  go  ? 
what  will  become  of  it?  Thither,  no  doubt, 
where  it  finds  leaft  Refiftance,  and  that  is, 
on  the  Side  of  the  Lymphaticks ;  which  be¬ 
ing  only  made  to  admit  the  Lympha ,  and 
convey  it  to  the  Matrix ,  in  order  to  moi- 
ften  and  lubricate  this  Vifcus ,  are  oblig’d 
to  yield  to  the  Torrent,  to  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  Extenfion  of  their  Texture,  and  fuffer 
Violence  in  their  Diameter,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  fuperfluous  Blood,  puili’d  out  from 
the  Arteries,  and  reje&ed  by  the  Veins. 
Now,  as  the  Lymphaticks  muft  terminate 
in  fome  Ilfue,  the  Canals,  or  excretory 
Ducfts,  deftin’d  to  the  Difcharge  of  the 
Lympha ,  ferve  here  to  give  an  Out-let  to 
the  Blood,  and  difcharge  it. 

This  mechanical  Account,  is  it  not  more 
eafy,  more  fimple,  more  plain  and  fatisfailory  ? 
and  does  it  not  more  Honour  to  Nature,  than 
the  Syftem  of  the  Rupture  of  the  Veffels  ? 
It  is  a  conftant  Maxim  with  Philofophers, 
that  Nature  does  every  thing  by  Ways  the 
moft  fimple,  and  leaft  expenfive.  Now,  I 
ask,  on  which  of  thefe  two  Sides  it  cofts 
the  moft  ?  In  the  firft  Place,  does  it  not 
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impair  the  Veffels  much  more,'  by  making 
them  fo  often  to  fuffer  a  Solution  of  their 
Continuity  ?  Is  not  this  Hurt  done  to  the 
Subftance  in  its  folid  Parts  too  dear  a  Pur- 
chafe  ?  and  the  frequent  tearing  of  the  vas¬ 
cular  Tunicks,  which  muft  every  Month  be 
broken,  is  not  this  paying  too  great  a  Price 
for  the  Exit  of  this  Portion  of  funerfluous 
troublefome  Blood  ?  But  by  the  other  Way, 
how  will  it  cofl:  fo  dear  ?  Only  a  little  En¬ 
largement  of  the  Bounds  of  the  lymphatick 
Arteries,  a  little  Straining  of  their  Diame¬ 
ter,  which  is  far  from  making  fuch  Havock 
as  this  Rupture  does,  yet,  at  once,  does  all 
the  Bufinefs.  But  let  us  carry  this  Point  a 
little  further.  Dr.  Freind  pretends  to  de- 
monftrate  how  the  Flethora  procures  the 
Flux.  He  has  Recpurfe  to  the  Force  of 
the  Blood,  which  over- powers  the  Force 
of  the  Veffels,*  and,  to  eftabliflh  in  the 
Blood  this  Superiority,  he  fays,  that  the 
Blood  encreafes  in  its  Mafs  and  Velocity, 
while  the  Refinance  of  the  Veffels  dimi- 
nifhes  ;  becaufe  their  Fibres  being  ftretch’d 
and  widen’d,  are  thereby  depriv’d  of  their 
ftrift  Union  and  Connexion,  in  which  con- 
fifts  their  Force.  The  Author  admits  in 
the  Blood  a  conliderable  Velocity^  and  ad¬ 
vances,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  the  Veffels 
are  ftretch’d  and  reftrain  d  as  if  the  Swift- 
nefs  of  the  Blood  did  not  proceed  from 
its  being  fo  briskly  jerk'd,  beaten  and  puflfd 
forward,  by  the  powerful  Ofcillation  of  the 
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Veffels,  which  being  ftretclfd  and  retrain’d 5 
are  not  able  to  pufh  the  Fluid  with  fo  much 
Vigour,*  whence  it  neceffarily  follows,  that 
the  Fluid  muft  lofe  of  its  Velocity,  inftead 
of  gaining  more,  as  the  Author  pretends. 
Dr.  Freind  would  have  avoided  this  Per¬ 
plexity,  had  he  taken  Care  to  obferve  the 
moving  Force  of  the  Blood,  and  had  ex¬ 
plain’d  bimfelf  a  little  more  particularly  up¬ 
on  it.  Rejecting,  as  he  does,  the  Hypothe- 
fis  of  Fermentation,  it  is  to  be  prefum'd  he 
fubfcribes  to  the  Ofcillation  of  the  Solids, 
as  in  Truth  he  feems  to  hint  in  feveral  Parts 
of  his  Book.  Now,  this  Syftem  makes  the 
Agitation,  or  progreffive  Motion  of  the  Flu¬ 
id,  to  depend  upon  the  fyftaitick  Virtue  of 
the  Solid,  whofe  Spring  being  more  or  left 
animated,  makes  the  Blood  and  all  the  Hu¬ 
mours  move  with  more  or  lefs  Precipitation  , 
This  is  a  Principle  which  we  think  cannot 
be  denied  by  Dr.  Freind;  and  yet  this  Prin¬ 
ciple  makes  againft  himfelf,  becaufe  thence 
it  follows,  that  in  Proportion  as  the  Velfels 
lofe  of  their  Eale  and  Liberty,  the  Blood, 
far  from  taking  the  Advantage  of  their 
Weaknefs,  to  attack  and  break  them,  as  it 
does  in  the  Senfe  of  this  Author,  does  it 
felf  abate  of  its  Impulfe,  and  confequently 
of  its  Force,  and  fo  fhares  in  the  Feeblenefs 
of  the  Vefifels,  inftead  of  triumphing  over 
it.  This  carries  us  yet  farther. 

This  Swiftnefs  of  the  Fluid  being  a  pure 
Effedt  of  the  ftrong  Vibration  of  the  Solid, 
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which  at  once  both  contains  and  chafes  it/ 
is  not  a  Portion  of  the  Force  of  the  Blood, 
but  of  the  Force  of  the  Velfels,  which, 
without  doubt,  are  ftrong  enough  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  Irruption  and  Infult 
of  a  Humour  that  has  no  other  Arms  than 
what  they  vouchfafe  to  lend  it,  and  which 
would  remain  dormant,  lazy,  languiihing, 
if  the  Velfels  were  not  fo  kind  as  to  put  it 
in  Motion.  Here  now,  pray  what  has  the 
Blood  to  boaft  of,  poor  and  beggarly  in  it 
felf!  What  has  it,  which  it  hath  not  re¬ 
ceiv’d  ?  And  if  it  has  receiv’d  all  it  hath, 
wherewith  can  it  prevail?  How  can  it  have 
the  Infolence  to  employ  its  Strength  againft 
tliofe  that  gave  it,  and  turn  its  Arms  to  the 
Difadvantage  of  thofe  that  arm’d  it?  Hence 
we  may  plainly  fee,  that  the  Blood  having 
no  Afliftance  but  what  it  borrows,  cannot 
thence  take  any  Advantage  againft  the  Vef- 
fels;  fo  that  there  only  remains  its  own 
Mafs  whence  it  can  draw  any  Succour.  But 
here  vifibly  falls  our  Author’s  Demonftrati- 
on ;  for  the  Force  of  the  Stroke,  or  of  the 
Percuflion,  being  infinitely  greater  than  any 
Prelfure,  as  he  himfelf  fays  after  Sorelli , 
Vis  affius  omni  prefficne  infinite  major  eft ; 
and  the  Percuflion  being  the  Effect  of  the 
Velocity,  which  *tis  confefs’d  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Blood’s  own  Force,  it  confe- 
quently  follows,  that  the  Blood,  to  break 
the  Velfels,  wants  juft  that  which  is  the 
moft  proper  and  conducive  to  this  Eff eft ;  fo 
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that  the  Force  of  the  Percuflion  failing,  the 
Blood  has  no  more  Force,  than  from  the 
Preflure  of  its  own  Mafs,-  and  this,  ’tis  al¬ 
low’d,  is  not  fo  powerful  by  far  as  the  Per- 
cuifion.  Whence,  after  all,  one  may  judge, 
that  Porelli's  Propolition  is  falfe  in  one 
Senfe,  and  in  the  prefent  Cafe  may  be  de¬ 
nied  i  for  the  Blood  fwiftly  mov’d  attacks 
the  Velfels,  and  yet  it  is  prov’d,  that  the 
Force  of  the  Attack  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Prelfure ;  becaufe  the  Prelfure  comes  from 
the  Mafs,  and  the  Mafs  is  properly  that 
which  belongs  to  the  Fluid :  It  is  its  own 
proper  Force,  and  it  can  do  more  with 
the  Addition  of  one  Degree  of  Mafs,  than 
with  that  of  twenty  extraordinary  Degrees 
of  Swiftnefs ;  the  Reafon  whereof  is^evi- 
dent.  ’Tis,  for  that  by  its  additional  De¬ 
gree  of  Mafs,  it  weakens  the  Veflel,  by 
widening  its  Fibres,  and  rendering  them  lefs 
able  to  withftand  their  Dif-union,  which  it 
never  can  do  by  its  Swiftnefs,  fuppofe  it  aug¬ 
mented  to  what  Degree  you  pleafe.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Force  of  the  Preflure,  unaccompa- 
ny’d  with  that  of  the  Percuflion,  is  the  on¬ 
ly  Choice  they  have,  who,  after  Dr.  Friend., 
explain  the  Monthly  Courfes  by  the  Rupture 
of  the  Veflels  ;  for,  this  being  pre-fuppos’d, 
the  Blood  can  never  be  in  too  great  a  Mafs, 
and  the  Excefs  of  the  ‘Plethora  can  never 
do  any  thing  but  Good :  The  Blood  will 
have  the  more  Force,  as  it  is  the  more 
abundant  and  lefs  hurried  j  for  as  fcon  as  it 
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fails  of  its  Swiftnefs,  that  will  be  a  Sign 
that  the  Veifels  have  not  Spring  enough  to 
pufh  it  vigorously  ;  and,  in  this  Cafe,  the 
more  Bulk  it  requires,  the  more  it  refrains 
them,  the  more  it  widens  their  Fibres,  and 
puts  them  out  of  Condition  to  fuftairj  its 
Weight,  to  ply  to  its  Volume,  and  refill  its 
Power ;  can  any  thing  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  him  than  this  Situation  ?  In 
this  Syftem  let  us  examine  how  we  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  Monthly  Suppreflions,  and  what 
way  we  mufl  proceed  to  remedy  the  fame. 
We  are  going  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
different  in  Practice  to  make  Choice  either 
of  the  Rupture  of  the  Veifels,  or  of  the  In- 
trufion  of  the  Blood  into  the  Lymphaticks,’ 
as  one  pleafes ,  for  thefe  two  Syftems  by 
no  means  agree ;  they  offer  for  the  Cure 
quite  different  Views  and  contrary  Indicati¬ 
ons  :  It  is  then  very  important,  heedfully 
to  diftinguifh  them  j  to  chufe  one  of  them, 
and  to  take  great  Care  which  of  the  two 
we  chufe,  and  to  which  of  the  two  we  ad¬ 
here.  This  is  not  to  be  done  with  Indiffe¬ 
rence,  as  but  too  often  happens,  but  very 
carefully,  with  the  utmoff  Lxadtnefs,  and 
after  having  maturely  thought  upon  it. 
When  the  Blood  gathers,  fays  the  *  Author, 
the  Pulfc  then  grows  more  ftrong,  more 
lively,  more  quick,  till  the  Plethora  is 
rais’d  to  the  higheft  Degree  ;  for  there  are 
certain  Limits  of  Plenitude,  beyond  which 
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the  Quantity  of  Blood  cannot  augment, 
without  affe&ing  and  altering  its  Quality  ; 
Eft  enim  certus  qnidamplenitudinis gr adusy 
ultra  quem ,  ilUfd  qualitate  fanguinis , 
auger  i  nequeat  quant  it  as ;  for  the  Plethora 
cannot  be  long  a  gathering,  without 
flackcning  the  Pace  of  the  Blood  Plethora 
enim  din  nequit  increfcere ,  quin  comitem 
fibi  adfeifeat  fanguinis  lentorem  :  Since, 
continues  he,  towards  the  Approach  of  the 
Flux,  the  Veffels  are  ftretch’d  and  dilated 
to  the  Degree  that  I  have  mentioned  $  be- 
caufe  the  Quantity,  and  confequently  the 
Force  of  the  Blood  is  increas’d  almoft  a 
Tenth.  If  the  Courfes  fail  twice  fucceflive- 
ly,  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood  will  be  a  Fifth 
Part  augmented,  unlefs  the  Flux  be  equall’d 
by  feme  other  Evacuations.  Therefore,  the 
Preffures  wrhich  the  circulating  Fluid  makes 
upon  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels  muft  augment 
in  Proportion  ;  which  faid  Preffure  the 
Veffels  cannot  fuftain,  without  being  ftrange- 
ly  put  to  it,  labouring  already  under  the 
the  Load  of  the  Blood  that  efcap’d  in  the 
fir  ft  Month  ;  Adeoque  eadem  ratione  in - 
crefcit  ea^  qua  latera  <vaforum  a  fluido  cir~ 
c ul ante  urgentur ,  Prejfw  ;  quam  a  vafis 
citra  mrium  noxam  fuftineri  pojje  nemo 
crcdet ,  qui  quam  gr  miter  ea  fub  prims 
periodi  incurfmn  labor ent  meminerit :  The 
Slownefs  of  the  Blood  may  be  fuppofed 
from  its  great  Abundance,  which  fweils  fo 
much,  that  the  Veffels,  to  what  Degree  fo- 
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ever  they  yield  and  ftretch  themfelves,  can¬ 
not,  without  breaking,  give  it  a  Space 
fufficiently  vaft;  fo  that  the  Mafs  of  the 
Fluid  is  reftrain’d  and  imprifon’d  in  a  Velfel, 
whofe  Capacity  it  far  furpaffes :  Lent  or  ab 
ipjd  copia  oriri  pot  eft,  qiu  it  a  fupra  modnm 
infra  vafa  turgefcit ,  ut  ea,  utcumque  di- 
fienta ,  fatis  amplum  fanguini  eirculando 
fpatium  pr<ebere  nequeant ,  nifi  penitiis 
dijfiliant  fibra,  it  a  ut  cum  uberior  fit ,  quam 
pro  vaforum  capacitate  fiuidi  moles ,  majo- 
rem  patiatur  retinentiam  fanguis  re  dun- 
dans  :  Who  would  think  that  thefe  Rea- 
fons,  which  feem  to  tend  to  explain  the 
Flux,  fhould  end,  neverthelefs,  in  proving 
the  Suppreflion  ?  That  to  fhew  how  the 
Menfes  are  ftopt,  one  fhould  make  ufe  of 
all  the  Conditions  requilite  to  make  them 
flow?  Thefe  Conditions  are  on  one  Side 
the  great  Stretching  of  the  Fibres  in  the 
Velfels,  which  hinders  them  from  refilling 
their  Divifion,  and  puts  them  in  the  neareli: 
Difpofition  to  be  dif-umited  ,•  and  on  the 
other  Side,  the  exorbitant  Volume  of  the 
Blood  as  compad,  as  maffive,  as  clofe  in  its 
Texture,  as  the  vafcular  Fibres  are  loofened, 
and  which,  bears  hard  upon  the  Sides  of 
theVelfels  that  contain  it ;  is  it  not  vifible, 
that  all  the  Advantage  is  here  on  the  Side 
of  the  Blood  ?  The  Solid  is  dilated ;  the 
Fluid  is  clofe  knit ;  behold  !  here  is  the  Ex- 
ten  lion  and  the  Preffure  that  is  demanded  : 
As  for  the  Swiftnefs  or  Percuflion,  we  have 
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proved,  there  is  no  Occafion  for  it  :  The 
Fluid  then  has  here  all  the  Force  it  can 
have  ,*  fince  it  has  an  enormous  Reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Mafs,  in  which,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  confifts  all  its  Power  ;  and  the  Solid 
is  as  weak  as  it  can  be ;  fince  ’tis  own'd  by 
the  Author  himfelf,  that  it  cannot,  with¬ 
out  Pain,  Citra  virium  noxam ,  fuftain  the 
Weight  of  the  Fluid  and  that  the  Veffels, 
however  dilated,  cannot,  without  burfting, 
give  a  free  Space  to  the  Blood  :  Niji  peni - 
tiis  dijjiliant  fibr<z :  Then  what  can  hinder 
this  Burfting  ?  Why  don’t  we  immediate¬ 
ly  fee  the  Fibres  crack,  they  who  lofe  as 
much  of  their  Refiftance,  as  the  Blood  ac¬ 
quires  of  Strength  ?  All  morbifiek  Suppref- 
fion,  fays  *  T>v.  Freindy  depends  either  on 
the  Fault  of  the  Veffels,  or  on  the  Fault  of 
the  Blood  ;  the  Fault  of  the  Veffels  confifts 
in  their  Reftraint ;  that  of  the  Blood,  in  its 
Slownefs  $  ’tis  agreed,  that  the  Veffels  are 
not  here  in  a  State  of  Conftri&ion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  are  in  great  Diften- 
tion  :  So  here  is  no  Fault  of  theirs,  neither 
is  the  Blood  to  blame,  if  it  be  flow’,  for  its 
Slownefs  only  proceeds  from  its  great  Quan¬ 
tity,  in  which  all  its  Strength  confifts  ;  fo 
that  this  Slownefs,  far  from  impeding,  ra¬ 
ther  provokes  the  Flux,*  for,  if  the  Blood 
was  lefs  flow,  the  Veffels  would  be  lefs  re- 
drain’d,  more  left,  as  it  were,  to  themfelves, 
and  enjoying  the  Advantage  of  their  Eafe 
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and  Liberty,  as*  the  Blood  would  have  that 
of  its  Velocity ;  they  would,  by  Confe- 
quence,  be  lefs  difpos’d  to  be  broken.  So, 
the  excefFive  ‘Plethora ,  and  the  extreme 
Slownefs,  far  from  caufing  Supprelfions, 
cannot,  on  the  Syftem  of  the  Rupture  of 
the  Veffels,  but  rather  procure,  and  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  Sex  this  particular  Evacuation. 
Dr.  Preind  calls  it  a  Vice  in  the  Veffels,  to 
be  in  a  Condition  to  hinder  themfelves  from 
being  broken  ;  this  is  indeed  a  Vice  in  his  ' 
Syftem,  and  in  refped  of  his  Opinion,  but 
abfolutely,  and  in  the  main,  it  is  none.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  Frailty,  a  Dithonour, 
a  Defed  in  them,  fo  to  break :  For  the 
Veffels  to  be  of  a  Strudure  fufficiently  folid, 
fufficiently  furniilfd  and  fortify ’d,  feated 
fufficiently  to  Advantage,  ftrong  enough  to 
refill  the  Dif-union  of  their  Fibres,  to  with- 
ftand  their  breaking,  and  ftoutly  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  found  and  whole,  this  is  not 
a  Defed,  ’tis  a  Perfedion.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Dr.  Preind  calls  Slownefs  a  Vice  in  the 
Blood,  which  however  is  none,  on  his  Sy¬ 
ftem,  and  according  to  his  Hypothefis,  tho’ 
in  the  main,  and  in  Fad,  it  is  one ;  for  the 
Slownefs  of  the  Blood,  tho’  it  be  abfolute¬ 
ly  in  itfelf  an  ill  Quality,  is  a  good  one  in 
the  prefent  Cafe,  it  being  that  which  gives 
Power  to  the  Blood,  and  makes  it  ftrong  : 
It  follows  from  thence,  that  the  Blood  can 
never  be  too  How,  nor  too  abundant,  to 
procure  the  Courfes,*  then  how  are  they 
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ftopt  ?  how  account  we  for  their  Suppreffi- 
on  ?  Etmuller ,  Riverius,  Dr.  Freind  him- 
felf,  agree,  that  an  exceffive  'Plethora  may 
caufe  this  Suppreffion  ;  but  how  is  this  to 
be  explain’d  in  the  Do&rine  of  our  Author  ? 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  more  enormous 
the  Quantity  of  the  Blood  is,  the  Diftenti- 
on  of  the  Velfels  is  made  the  more  confider- 
able,  and  the  readier  they  are  to  break  ? 
On  the  Hypothefis  of  the  Blood’s  Intrufion 
into  the  Lymphaticks,  nothing  is  more  eafy 
to  explain  than  this  Suppreffion ;  the  Blood- 
Veffels  being  fluffed,  diftended,  dilated,  and 
all  groaning  under  the  oppreffive  Weight 
of  their  Fluid,  have  not  Play  and  Liberty 
enough  to  expel  it  into  the  Lymphaticks, 
and  to  chafe  it  thro’  the  Pipes  that  difebarge 
the  Excrement,  fo  as  the  Fluid  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved,  chafed,  drove  on,  becaufe  the  prodi¬ 
gious  Mafs  reftrains  the  Solid,  flops  and  weak¬ 
ens  its  fyftaltick  Virtue ;  fo  that  it  remains 
ftagnant  in  the  fanguine  Capillaries,  for  want 
of  a  Force  ftrong  enough  to  pufh  it  into 
the  Lymphaticks,  and,  not  being  able  to 
make  its  Way  through  the  excretory  Chan¬ 
nels,  it  remains  engag’d  in  the  Veffels,  which 
w'ith  its  Bulk  it  oppreffes,  and  makes  the 
Sex  feel  the  over-whelming  Weight  that 
attends  the  Suppreffion  of  their  Courfes. 

Every  morbifick  Suppreffion,  fays  our 
*  Author,  which  depends  upon  the  Fault 
of  the  Veffels,  or  of  the  Blood,  offers  two 
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Indications;  the  one  to  open  the  Canals 
that  are  obftrufted  and  flopp’d;  the  other  to 
correft  and  reduce  the  Blood  :  The  Fault 
of  the  Canals,  continues  he,  is  either  to 
grow  hard  and  ftiff  by  a  natural  Drynefs,  or 
to  be  contracted  by  a  fudden  Coldnefs,  in 
fuch  wife,  that  they  oppofe  the  Impulfe  of 
the  Blood,  and  refift  their  being  broken. 
To  remove  this  Impediment,  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  this  Illuftrious  Phyfician,  we 
muft  relaxe  the  Fibres ;  but  there  is  an  Equi¬ 
vocation  in  this  Relaxe ,  which  ’tis  worth 
while  to  clear  up ;  we  ufually  underftand 
by  Laxity  or  Relaxation,  a  State  oppofite 
to  Tenfion,  a  State  where  the  Fibres  are 
fupple  and  not  ftretch’d,  where  they  aft 
freely,  and  without  Reftraint ;  becaufe, 
being  fufficiently  moiften’d,  they  are  flexible 
and  pliant;  whereas  Dr. Freind  feems  to 
underftand  by  Laxity,  the  State  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  widen’d,  pull’d,  and  ftretch’d  into  a 
ftrong  Diftention :  So,  according  to  this 
Idea,  the  more  the  Canals  are  fwell’d  with 
the  Abundance  of  the  Liquid,  the  more  the 
Fibres  will  be  widened  one  from  another, 
and  the  more  they  will  be  relaxed ;  whence 
it  follows,  that,  to  efteft  the  Relaxation, 
taken  in  this  Senfe,  and  on  the  prefent  Hy- 
pothefis  to  make  the  Menfes  flow,  the  fureft 
Means  is  to  draw  into  the  Pipes  as  much 
as  one  can,  wherewith  to  fwell,  obftruft, 
fluff  and  clog  them.  ’Tis  vifible,  that  all 
this  ft  range  ly  dilating  the  Velfels,  fo  wi- 
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dens  their  Fibres,  that  they  fcarce  touch 
one  another  j  and  this  procures  the  Laxity 
that  Dr.  Freind  demands.  The  Laxity 
that  I  firft  mention’d,  taken  in  the  natural 
and  ordinary  Meaning  of  the  Word,  is  quite 
different  from  this  ,*  and,  on  the  Syltem  of 
Dr.  Freind \  as  much  contrary  to  the  Month¬ 
ly  Courfes,  as  the  other  '  is  favourable  to 
them  ;  the  one  is  procured  by  the  Supple- 
nefs  and  Flexibility,  the  other  by  the  Force, 
the  Torture,  the  Fulling  and  Stretching  of 
the  Fibres:  Wherefore,  if  it  be  proper,  in 
order  to  make  the  Courfes  flow,  that  the 
Fibres  Ihould  be  pull’d,  ftretch’d,  widen’d, 
and  forc’d,  nothing  can  be  more  adverfe  and 
oppofite  to  this  Flowing,  than  this  State  is, 
where  the  Fibres  are  fupple,  flexible,  pli¬ 
ant,  at  their  Eafe,  their  own  Mailers,  un- 
reltrain’d,  no  way  fuffering,  no  way  mo- 
lelted.  This  pre-fuppos’d,  we  are  going 
to  fee  which  of  thefe  two  Relaxations 
Dr.  Friend  propofes  to  us  as  the  Subject  of 
our  Conlideration  ,*  and  we  fhall  obferve, 
upon  this  Occalion,  that  he  does  not  too 
well,  here,  agree  with  himfeif,*  for,  as 
thefe  two  Relaxations  are  incompatible,  to 
admit  the  one,  is  excluding  the  other  ;  tho’ 
Dr.  Freind  feems  as  if  he  would  chime  in 
with  both.  For  this  End,  faith  he,  nanle- 
ly,  to  conquer  the  Refiftance  of  the  Veflels, 
and  to  procure  the  Relaxation  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  we  mull  apply  exterior  Remedies 
moderately  warm,  fuch  as  Fumigations, 
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Baths,  and  Fomentations,  prepar’d  with 
emollient  and  penetrating  Herbs  :  Ad  hunc 
fin  cm  tepide  adhibentur  externa  Remediay 
qiialia  j tint  Stflitus^  ‘Balnea ,  Foment ay  ex 
herbis  emollient  thus ,  fix  penetrant  thus  con - 
flat  a.  This  is  proper  to  procure  that  Sort 
of  Relaxation  winch  confifts  in  the  Supple- 
nefs  and  Flexibility  of  the  Fibres,  but  not 
the  other,  which  confifts  in  the  ftretching, 
widening,  and  conftraining  them,  to  render 
them  lefs  able  to  refill:  the  Impulfe  of  the 
Fluid :  ContraUu.  autem  vaforum  inhibitor 
c  a  forum  l at  era  laxius  explicantur ,  fix  fluido 
impingenti  debilius  refiftunt.  If  one  has  a 
Mind  to  break  the  Velfels,  methinks  ’tis 
going  the  wrong  Way  about  it,  to  make 
them  fupple,  pliant,  tradable,  yielding  ; 
for  the  more  flexible  and  yielding  they  are, 
the  lefs  they  are  difpos’d  to  be  broken  ;  the 
more  fupple,  fure  the  lefs  frangible;  a  dry 
Cord  will  fooner  break  than  a  moift  one; 
and  if  Dr.  Freind  will  be  pleafed  to  take  a 
little  Notice  of  this,  he  will  obferve,  that 
a  dry  and  hard  Velfel  is  more  frail  and  eafy 
to  be  broke  than  a  pliant,  foften’d,  moiften’d 
one  ;  what  View  then  can  this  able  Phyiici- 
an  have  ?  and  what  Indication  leads  him  to 
relaxe  the  Velfels,  by  Emollients,  fuch  as 
Baths,  Fumigations,  Fomentations  ?  I  here 
appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  this  excellent 
Author  himfelf,  fo  well  vers’d  as  he  is  in 
Mechanicks ;  perhaps  I  am  dazzled  with  a 
falfe  Light  myfelfj  yet,  till  I  am  enlight- 
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ned,  Ifhall  always  imagine.,  that  the  Blood 
in  its  Motion  will  fooner  break  Veffels  hard 
and  dry,  which  make  Head  againft  it,  are 
dire&ly  expos’d  to  the  full  Strength  of  its 
Impulle,  to  the  Force  of  its  Collifions,  more 
within  the  Reach  of  its  Sallies,  more  the 
Mark  of  its  Impetuofity,  and  of  its  fierceft 
and  briskeft  Attacks,  than  Veflels  foftened, 
which,  by  their  yielding  Supplenefs,  dex- 
teroully  avoid  all  theThrufts  the  Blood  can 
make  againft  them ;  as  wre  fee  the  pliant 
Reeds  elude  the  Attack  of  the  moft  out¬ 
rageous  Tempefts,  whilft  Oaks  that  ftand 
full  butt  againft  them,  and  ftiffly  fuftain 
the  Affault,  lye  rooted  up,  and  proftrate 
upon  the  Ground,  the  illuftrious  Vidtims, 
and  the  magnificent  Trophies  of  the  furious 
Tempeft’s  Power.  The  Cold  too  that 
ftiffens  the  Fibres  feems  alfo  to  render  them 
the  more  frail,  and  liable  to  break.  This 
being  fo,  who  does  not  fee  that  Deficcatives 
here  are  much  more  proper  than  Emollients  ? 
Who  does  not  here  fee,  that  inftead  of  foften- 
ing  the  Veflels  that  are  too  dry  and  hard, 
and  llackening  the  Fibres  that  are  too  ftiff, 
we  muft  maintain  them  in  their  Drynefs  and 
Stiffnefs,  and  far  from  diminifhing  any  thing 
of  thefe,  we  muft  augment  them  as  much 
as  we  can  ;  becaufe  we  fliall  infallibly  ren¬ 
der  the  Velfels  and  Fibres  more  frail,  in 
Proportion  as  we  fhall  render  them  more 
dry  and  ft  iff ;  the  more  Violence  we  do 
them,  the  more  Strefs  and  Torture  we  put 
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them  tOe  Emollients,  in  this  Cafe,  feem 
quite  contrary  to  our  Purpofe,  becaufe  they 
feem  more  proper  to  make  the  Conduits 
play,  by  fetting  them  at  their  Eafe,  than 
to  make  them  yield  to  fuch  a  Rupture  as 
our  illuftrious  Author  deiires.  Hippocra¬ 
tes 3  he  obferves,  in  a  Suppreflion  of  the 
Courfes,  advifes  to  begin  with  a  Purga¬ 
tion  by  Fomentations  ;  JnppreJJis  menfibus , 
foment  a  purgationi  ejfe  pr<emittenda  monet 
Hippocrates :  But  if  the  Purgation  operates 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  fay  the  Fluxes 
do,  by  the  Rupture  of  the  Veffels,  the  Ufe 
of  Fomentations,  far  from  being  ferviceable 
here,  would  be  hurtful  ;  but  as  it  is  confefs’d, 
that  the  Purge  don’t  work  in  this  Manner, 
but  by  quite  different  Ways ;  to  fay  that 
the  Fomentation  is  ufeful  here,  is  at  the 
fame  time  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  the  Fluxes,  which  differ  fo  much  from 
the  Purgation  :  We  foment  before  Purgation, 
to  make  the  excretory  Duds  more  yielding; 
and  more  difpofed  to  emit  their  Juices,  that 
they  may  the  better  hearken  to  the  Inftiga- 
tion  of  a  Purgative,  and  be  the  more  effi- 
cacioufly  perfuaded  to  do  what  we  would 
have  them  :  This  is  our  Drift  in  Fomenta¬ 
tions,  and  this  does  not  drive  at  breaking, 
tearing  and  disjoining  the  Fibre*,  but  tries 
to  footh,  temper,  refreih  and  fupple  them ; 
to  give  the  Juices  we  defign  to  difcharge,  a 
free,  eafy,  natural  Paffage  thro’  the  Iffue  of 
the  Pipes  deftin’d  for  that  Purpofe,  So  that, 
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to  foment  in  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Terms, 
all  the  fame  as  in  Purgation,  is  to  go  againft 
the  Indication  that  prefcribes  the  Rupture 
of  the  V eflels ;  ’tis  to  have  oppofite  Views, 
and  take  oppofite  Courfes  to  the  Syftem  in 
Queftion.  Dr.  Freind  obferves,  that-  the 
Veifels  are  more  eafy  to  open  in  Summer, 
than  Winter j  yet  they  are  more  ftiff,  more 
ft  retch’d,  and,  of  Confequence  more  frail, 
in  Winter  ;  fo  that  their  Opening  feems  to 
depend  lefs  upon  the  Rupture  that  the  Win¬ 
ter  favours  moft,  than  upon  the  Difoppila- 
tion  of  the  Capillaries,  which  the  Summer’s 
Heat  promotes  moft,  by  means  of  which  the 
Blood  flows  more  freely,  its  Velocity  is  re¬ 
inforced,  its  Impetuofity  is  augmented,  and 
the  Rapidity  it  contracts  in  this  charming 
Seafon,  prepares  it  the  better  to  pafs  thro 
the  Lymphaticks,  and  to  efcape  thro’  the 
Excretories.  Here  behold  the  Flux  re-efta- 
lilh’d  3  let  us  now  come  to  the  Way  of  re¬ 
moving  the  fecond  Caufe  of  Supprelfion, 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Friend ,  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  Fault  of  the  Blood,  and  to 
which  he  makes  an  infenfible  Tranfition. 
But,  fays  he,  if  the  Veifels  continue  too 
long  hard,  the  Plethora ,  which  augments 
every  Day,  corrupts,  and  at  laft  perverts 
the  Blood,  whence  we  have  before  drawn 
another  Caufe  of  Supprelfions,  which  is 
more  frequent :  Quod  fi  diutius  pcrjiiterit 
a  a  forum  durities ,  ‘Plethora  indies  accref- 
cens  fanguini  tandem  ‘vitium  indwelt  •,  unde 
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altera ,  eaque  multo  frequentior  fiippreffo* 
rum  menfium  caufa  in  prioribus  deduUa 
eft .  Here  we  fee,  beyond  Doubt,  the  ex- 
ccffive  \ Plethora ,  which  we  have  lhewn  was 
fo  proper  to  break  the  Veflels,  acknowledg’d 
however  as  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Sup- 
preflion.  This  feems  to  me  very  hard  to 
clear  up.  Pray  don’t  forget  this  laft  cited 
Pafiage,  for  we  fhall  want  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  it  in  the  Sequel. 

We  would  re-fettle  the  Courfes;  ’tis  a 
thick,  abundant,  vifcous  Blood  that  flops 
them  $  we  muft  change  its  Quality.  Now, 
the  Source  of  this  Quality  is  its  Excefs  of 
Quantity ;  it  is  this  we  muft  fall  foul  of  $ 
the  Point  is  to  correct  the  Slownefs :  But 
the  Slownefs,  ’tis  own'd,  produces  the  ex- 
ceflive  Plethora ;  our  Affair  is  then  with 
this  ‘Plethora ;  'tis  this  we  muft  firft  attack. 
Upon  this  Principle,  we  immediately  con¬ 
ceive  Bleeding  to  be  of  Ufe.  Bellini  ^  as 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Freind ,  proves,  that 
Bleeding  increases  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  ; 
here  we  fhould  diftinguifti :  Bleeding  raifes 
the  Fever,  and  cures  it;  quickens  the 
Blood,  and  makes  it  run  flower:  Thofewho 
have  a  right  and  juft  Notion  of  the  animal 
Mechanifm  perceive  the  Reafon  of  thefe 
feeming  Contrarieties ;  the  Veffels  being 
fluff’d  excelfively,  have  not  Freedom  enough 
to  exert  their  Ofcillations,  to  kindle  their 
feverifli  Motions,  and  to  conquer  the  great 
Bulk  of  ftagnant  Humours,  by  hot  Strokes 
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of  Syftole  and  redoubled  Vibration,  we  let 
Blood,  the  Refiftance  is  diminifhcd,  the 
Solids  are  let  loofe,  the  Fluids  are  dis¬ 
engaged  ,  the  Blood  is  fet  a  running  ;  this 
is  the  Cafe  of  an  Apoplexy,  to  which 
it  is  wholefome  that  a  Fever  lhould  fuc- 
ceed  ,*  the  Solids,  after  having  been  fo  long 
opprefs’d,  are,  at  laft,  at  their  Eafe,  fet 
at  large,  and  in  full  Power,  and  make 
the  agglomerated  Fluids  that  had  confpir’d 
againft  them  feel  the  Force  of  their  Blows, 
the  Effeit  of  their  Refentment,  and  the 
Experience  of  their  Revenge.  The  Blood, 
after  firft  Bleeding,  tho’  ftill  abundant  enough 
to  vex,  irritate,  and  ftretch  ’em,  yet  is 
more  able  to  over-power  and  conquer ’em. 
Mean  while,  the  Bleeding,  having  fet  the 
Blood  in  Motion,  will  in  a  little  time  abate 
its  Sallies,  and  reftrain  its  Frolicks.  The 
Reliftance  of  the  Fluids,  that  maintains 
the  Solid s  in  their  unbridled  Ofcillations,  in 
proportion  as  it  diminiflhes,  will  calm  and 
reduce  them  to  their  natural  Vibrations ; 
the  Fury  of  the  Velfels  will  abate  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Mafs  of  the  Blood  dim  ini  fli¬ 
es  $  becaufe,  by  how  much  the  Bulk  of  the 
Blood  is  lelfened,  by  fo  much  lefs  Oppofiti- 
on  will  the  Velfels  feel  ,•  the  lefs,  of  courfe, 
will  they  be  excited  to  furious  Motions, 
and  the  more  difpofed  to  recover  their  ufu- 
al  Courfe,  their  ordinary  Ofcillations,  their 
natural  Motions  :  Then,  as  the  Blood  con~ 
traits  its  Slownefs  from  its  excefiive  Abun- 
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dance,  the  Bleeding  diminifhing  this,  fhews 
us  how  much  it  contributes  to  corred  the 
Slownefs  of  the  Blood,  This  being  pre-fup^ 
pofed,  one  would  think  the  Dodor  fhould 
favour  this  Remedy,  and  one  would  not 
imagine,  how,  in  confequence  of  his  Prin¬ 
ciples,  he  could  advance,  that  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Difeafe,  the  Blood  being  too  (low, 
it  fhould  not  be  proper  to  let  Blood,  unlefs 
there  be  Reafon  to  hope,  that  thereby  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  may  be  correded  ; 
and  even  tho’  there  fhould  be  an  Appearance 
of  this,  yet  ought  not  Bleeding  to  be  cho- 
fen,  if  any  other  Method  can  be  thought 
of,  to  reftore  the  Blood  to  its  Velocity, 
without  leffening  its  Volume.  But  what  is 
ftrangely  furprizing.  is,  to  fee  fuch  a  Man  as 
Dr.  Friend,  in  whom  found  Judgment  takes 
Place  fo  much  of  Prejudice,  giving  into  vul¬ 
gar  Notions  and  Fancies  without  F oundation ! 

477 

He  has  Regard  to  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Per- 
fons  who  fuffer  in  thefe  Stoppages,  which 
docs  not  proceed  from  Inanition,  but  Over- 
Repletion  ;  not  from  a  Scarcity,  but  from 
a  Stock  of  Forces  ftow’d  in  too  narrow  Com- 
pafs,  which  only  want  to  be  fet  at  large, 
as  they  arc  by  Bleeding  ,*  a  Weaknefs  how¬ 
ever,  from  which  a  Pretence  is  drawn,  to 
fave  that  Blood,  which  wants  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  in  order  to  exert  its  hidden  Force, 
that  is  quite  ftifled  by  its  own  Redundancy ; 
a  Weaknefs  whence  a  Counter-Indication  is 
drawn  againft  Bleeding,  to  cure  it,  to  make 
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its  una&ive,  diffembling  Force  exert  and  de¬ 
clare  itfelf.  Women,  they  ufually  fay,  are 
fo  weak  in  thefe  Suppreflions,  that  they 
cannot  bear  Bleeding,  which  caufes  fuch  a 
prompt  and  brisk  Revolution  in  the  Hu¬ 
mours :  Is  not  this  Language  altogether 
vulgar  ?  ’Tis  what  the  common  Sort  of  Peo¬ 
ple  ufually  fay  thro’  Prepolfelfion,  rather 
than  Reflection.  Dr. Friend alfo  fays,  Neque 
hoc  fane  pr<etermitti  delete  quod  in  Us  qui- 
bus  fuppreffi  punt  menfes. ,  it  a  fere  vires  im- 
minutee  Jint,  ut  fanguinis  miffionem ,  a  qua 
adeo  expedita  inducitur  humorum  mutatio , 
minus  fujiinere  queant.  At  this  rate,  Ple- 
thoricks  fhould  not  be  let  Blood ;  for  the 
‘Plethora  takes  away  their  Strength  ;  and 
tve  fee  that  the  more  Blood  they  have,  the 
weaker  they  are.  But  this  Notion  was  too 
unworthy  of  Dr.  Freind ,  for  him  to  fix  for 
any  time  upon  it ;  fo  ’tis  not  long  before  he 
goes  off  from  it;  Bleeding  happens  to  fall 
into  Difgrace ;  but  a  few  Lines  lower,  it 
again  recovers  its  Credit,  and  in  the  very 
fame  Cafe  where  it  underwent  the  Difgrace. 
Sometimes,  however,  fays  our  Author,  the 
Blood  gives  certain  Symptoms  of  its  State 
and  Conftitution,  which,  carefully  confi- 
der’d,  oblige  to  open  a  Vein,  and  to  open 
it  too  with  Succefs.  One  of  thefe  Sym¬ 
ptoms  may  be  a  Pulfe  full  and  weak,  which^ 
is  fometimes  oblerved  in  the  Beginning  ot 
a  Diftemper ;  nothing  but  Good  can  come 
of  Bleeding  upon  this  Occafion ;  lor  thence 
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refults  a  greater  Velocity,  and,  of  Confer 
quence,  in  the  Opinion  of  Dr,  Friend ,  tho 
greater  Force  of  the  Blood.  Flonnunqucim 
tamen  fanguis  ea  de  fe  pr<ebet  indicia ,  qui- 
litsfiquis  diligentius  ftuduerit ,  venam  hand 
inaujpicatd  poterit  fecare:  talis  indicii  ex- 
emplnm  fit  pulfus  plenus  (y  imbecillis ,  qui 
morbo  nondum  inveterato  aliquando  obferva- 
tur ;  itaqne  adhuncmodum  conftituto  pul¬ 
fus  ven<c  fettio ,  fit  adhibit  a  fit ,  fanguis  mo¬ 
mentum  intendet .  Since  a  full  and  weak 
Pulfe  allows,  and  even  obliges  to  bleed, 
the  Weaknefs  of  People  afflicted  with  thefe 
Suppreflion s,  is  not  therefore  a  good  Rea- 
fon  to  forbear  Bleeding;  for,  with  a  full 
and  weak  Pulfe,  as  our  Author  obferves, 
and  which,  in  his  Opinion,  prefcribes 
Phlebotomy,  Women  cannot  but  be  w^eak: 
It  is  not  the  Weaknefs  then  that  forbids 
Bleeding.  The  Reafon  Dr.  Freind  adds 
to  authorize  the  Precaution  he  advifes,  in 
order  to  diminifli  the  Blood,  is  not  very 
lure  ;  he  fays,  that  when  the  Arteries  are 
fo  full,  that  theTunicks  are  ftretch’d,  and 
take  up  a  greater  Space,  ’tis  a  Sign  that 
the  Humours  are  not  yet  thickened ;  for, 
if  their  Mafs  was  confiderably  thick  and 
ilzy  in  its  Texture,  it  would  take  up  lefs 
Room,  becaufe  its  Particles  would  be  lefs 
ciofe,  and  the  Arteries  thereby  lefs  flretch’d. 
rl  his  is  however,  what  a  Body  cannot  trufc 
to,  becaufe  the  Mafs  of  Humours,  ciofe 
thicken’d  and  condens’d,  may  happen  to  be 
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in  fuch  Abundance,  as  to  ftretch  the  T  11- 
nick  s  to  a  confiderable  Dilatation,  without 
abating  the  Velocity  of  the  Humours,  whofe 
Redundance  is  no  way  incompatible  with 
their  extreme  Condenfation.  So  that,  from 
the  Arteries  taking  up  no  great  Space,  there 
is  no  concluding,  that  the  Fluid  they  con¬ 
tain  is  very  maffive  j  for  it  may  be  maflive, 
compact,  and  clofe  in  its  Texture,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  ample,  large,  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  its  Volume.  A  little  Attention 
here  will  fhew  there  is  no  Repugnance  in 
this.  A  little  further,  the  Author  lays,  that 
the  vafcular  Tunicks,  unbent  by  the  Bleed¬ 
ing,  lefs  refilling  the  Blood  that  llrikes  upon 
them,  the  Force  of  the  Stroke  is  thereby 
weakened:  ! Tunicis  fanguini  affluenti  mi¬ 
nus  renitentibus  deficit  iUus  magnitudo. 
At  this  rate,  ’tis  ill  done  to  bleed,  fince  it 
weakens  the  Force  of  the  Blow,  which 
Dr.  Freind  makes  the  principal  Promoter  of 
the  Fluxes.  The  Bufinefs  therefore  is  not 
to  flacken  the  Tunicks,  nor  to  render  them 
fupple  and  pliant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
ftretch  them  all  we  can,  and  to  render  them 
ftiff,  dry,  and  hard ;  for  Dr.  Friend  agrees, 
that  in  this  State  they  make  the  moll  Refi¬ 
nance.  Now,  according  to  his  Account  in 
his  4th  Mathematical  Propofition,  *  the  Mo¬ 
tion  loft  (that  is  communicated)  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Refinance  •,  motus  deperditus 
eft  ut  refiftentia ;  but  the  Force  of  the 
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Strokes  is  alfo  meafured  by  the  Motion  loft : 
In  percutientibus  corporibus  iUnum  magni - 
tndo  771  ot tii  deperdito  proportionalis  eft . 
Then,  as  there  is  moft  Refiftance  made  by 
the  Fibres  ftretch’d,  ftiff,  dry,  and  hard, 
the  Blood  that  ftrikes  upon  km  lofes  ftill  the 
more  of  its  Motion,  fince  the  Motion  loft  is 
anfwerable  to  the  Refiftance  made :  There¬ 
fore  the  Force  of  the  Stroke  is  the  greater 
in  thefe  Fibres,  fince  the  Force  of  the 
Strokes  are  fuitable  to  the  Quantity  of  the 
Motion  loft.  Therefore,  in  fine,  thefe  Sort 
of  Fibres  muft  fooner  crack,  than  Fibres 
that  are  fupple,  flack,  and  flexible.  The 
Blood  is  fuppofed  abundant,  obferve  here 
then  the  Force  !  the  Fibres  are  fuppos’d  to 
be  widened  and  diftended,  behold  Weaknefs 
here  !  Wherefore,  all  the  Power  and  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  here  on  the  Side  of  the  Blood* 
Now,  if  the  Force  of  a  Body  furmounts 
the  Force  of  the  Obftacle  it  has  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  this  Obftacle  muft  give  way,  according 
to  the  fecond  Propofition  :  Si  momentum 
corporis  fit  majui  quam  contraria  impedi - 
menti  vis ,  id  impedimentum  removebitur ; 
the  Veflels,  in  this  Cafe,  muft  be  broken, 
and  cannot  hinder  the  Blood  from  extravaf- 
Ing.  Upon  thefe  Principles,  fettled  by 
Dr.  Freind  himfelf,  methinks,  I  may,  with¬ 
out  the  Imputation  of  too  much  Prefumpti- 
on,  defy  him  to  explain  the  Suppreffion  of 
the  Fluxes  by  an  exccfCive  Plethora ,  and  by 
the  Dryncfs  and  flardnefs  of  the  Veflels, 
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Which  make  too  great  a  Refiftance ;  for  all 
this  wonderfully  contributes  to  the  Flux, 
as  I  think  has  been  heretofore  fufficiently 
demonftrated.  Our  Author  is  inclin’d  to  be 
of  Opinion,  that  Bleeding  lhould  be  us’d 
rather  after  than  before  the  Purgatives  and 
Emmenagogues,  which  are  the  Remedies 
more  efpecially  defign’d  to  promote  the  re¬ 
gular  Courfes.  The  Reafon  he  gives  for  it 
is,  that  the  Purgatives  and  Emmenagogues 
break,  refine,  and  attenuate  the  grofs  com¬ 
pacted  Humours  ;  whence  the  Blood  being 
more  clear,  is  more  difpos’d  to  be  divided, 
feparated,  diflodg’d,  and  to  acquire  Force, 
after  Bleeding  :  But  this  Advice  feems  con¬ 
trary  to  what  he  gives  before,  where  he 
advifes  not  to  let  Blood,  if  there  be  any 
other  Means  to  increafe  its  Velocity,  with¬ 
out  leffening  its  Quantity  -  becaufe  in  Bleed¬ 
ing  we  diminifh  the  ‘Plethora ,  which  ‘Ple¬ 
thora  contributes  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  Force  of  the  Flood,  and  which,  if  we 
leave  it  entire,  cannot  but  augment  its 
Power.  Now,  fince  the  Remedies  which 
Dr.  Freind  would  preferibe  previous  to  the 
Bleeding,  would  break  the  compact  Texture 
of  the  Blood,  re&ify  that,  and,  of  Courfe, 
give  it  Velocity,  why  not  flop  there  ?  Why 
meddle  with  the  Plethora ,  which  is  fo  com¬ 
mended,  and  held  fo  facred  (as  we  may  fay) 
in  the  prefent  Syftem,  that  we  can’t  be 
without  it?  Why  not  rather  fpare  it,  when 
we  have  procured  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
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another  Way,  by  other  Means  than  Bleed¬ 
ing  ?  Hence  we  fee,  that  Dr.  Freind  has 
eftablifh’d  nothing  certain  here  upon  the 
Matter  of  Bleeding  in  Cafes  of  Suppreffion: 
So  we  don’t  know  what  to  ftick  to,  nor 
what  to  build  upon  in  his  Syftem,  -  He  does 
not  explain  himfelf  precifely  enough  •  he 
does  not  fufficiently  dive  into,  and  unfold 
the  Matter :  He  fometimes  lofes  Sight  of 
the  Principles  to  which  all  fhould  tend, 
and  by  that  means  he  is  led  into  Perplexi¬ 
ties,  and  falls  into  Contradictions  but  too 
frequently;  of  all  which  I  lhall  take  no 
Notice  ;  for  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  trace 
Dr.  Freind  thro’  all  the  Windings  and  De¬ 
viations  that  appear  in  his  Book, 

Before  we  pafs  on  to  an  Article  fo  im¬ 
portant,  as  to  inquire  of  the  Place  where  it 
is  fit  to  bleed,  whether  it  be  in  the  Arm  or 
in  the  Foot;  I  defire  it  may  be  call’d  to 
Mind,  that  the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Blood  is  the 
principal  Foundation  of  our  Author’s  Syftem ; 
and  yet  we  have  prov’d  it  to  be  a  ruinous 
Foundation  ;  fince  the  Blood  cannot  apply 
to  the  Difadvantage  and  Prejudice  of  the 
Velfels,  a  Strength  it  receives  from  them, 
and  a  Velocity  for  which  it  is  obliged  to 
them :  So  that  the  DoClrine  of  our  Author 
is,  in  that  Point  alone,  fapp’d  from  the  ve¬ 
ry  Foundation.  This  is  what  I  defire  may 
be  well  remember’d,  once  for  all ;  for  I 
have  no  Inclination  to  be  troublefome,  by 
repeating  it  fo  often  over :  Lindanus  in 
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lEtmuiler  counfels,  at  the  Approach  of  the 
Courfes,  to  bleed  in  the  Arm ;  whereas  in 
the  actual  Courfe,  already  begun,  he  fends 
you  to  bleed  in  the  Foot ;  which  he  never 
orders  to  be  done,  but  in  a  Courfe  either 
actually  flowing,  or  fuddenly  flopp’d  :  And 
TLtmaller  accounts  for  this  Do&rine  in  the 
following  Manner. 

Upon  the  Approach  of  the  Menfes ,  the 
Blood  being  abundant  and  fweli’d.  Nature 
exerts  all  her  Efforts  to  precipitate  it  to  the 
lower  Parts ;  but  the  Conduits  being  fmall, 
cannot,  on  a  fudden,  yield  and  open  fo 
foon ;  on  the  contrary,  being  ftretch’d  and 
conftrain’d,  they  refufe  a  Paflage  to  the 
Blood  ,•  becaufe  they  are  not  at  Freedom 
to  contract  themfelves,  and  make  way  for 
the  Blood.  In  this  Circumftance,  if  you 
bleed  at  the  Foot,  you  draw  the  Blood 
downwards,  you  charge  the  Matrix  more, 
you  add  Clog  upon  Clog,  and  raife  the  Di- 
ftemper  to  the  higheft  Degree.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  bleed  in  the  Arm,  you  divert  the 
Blood  from  the  Parts  that  are  oppreft  there¬ 
with  $  you  facilitate  its  Courfe,  you  clear 
the  Ways  through  which  it  is  to  pals ;  and 
you  give  the  Conduits  the  Supplenefs  they 
want  to  iffue  forth  the  Blood  they  convey  3 
for  the  Bleeding  at  the  Foot  will  never 
provoke  the  Terms,  unlefs  they  be  actu¬ 
ally  flowing,  or  by  a  fudden  Cold,  or  feiz- 
ing  Fright,  have  their  Courfe  interrupted. 
This  way  of  Reafoning  Dr.  Freind  can  no 
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wife  reliili ;  it  has  fomething  in  it  that  is 
ftrange  and  fhocking  to  him.  Here  it  is 
fuppos’d,  fays  he,  that  the  Blood  is  fo  fwelfd 
and  rarified,  that  it  might  eaftly  flow  thro’ 
the  Veflels,  if,  when  ’tis  carried  downwards, 
the  Plenitude  it  contracts  did  not  form  an 
Ohflacle  to  its  Difcharge  ;  that  the  Veffels, 
the  more  they  are  gorg’d  with  Blood,  are 
lefs  in  a  Condition  to  yield  to  the  Torrent. 
He  rejects  this ,*  finds  it  contrary  to  Medi¬ 
cal  Philofophy,  and  even  inconfiftent  with 
common  Senfe.  But  is  this  Reproach  well 
grounded  ?  and  have  not  we  a  Right  to 
make  it  recoil  upon  its  Author  ?  Utmuller 
is  here  accus’d  not  to  have  common  Senfe ! 
This  Accufation,  if  it  be  found  unjuft,  will 
it  not  rebound  upon  Dr.  Freind  ?  Shall  we 
have  more  Refped  for  him  than  he  has  for 
one  of  the  greateft  Mafters  in  Phyfick  ?  The 
Hnglijh  Phyfician  is  fo  pre-pone fs’d  with 
his  own  Opinion,  and  fo  glew’d,  as  it  wTere, 
to  his  own  Syftem,  that  he  confiders  no 
others ;  and  takes  no  Pains  to  enter  into 
the  Sentiments  of  the  German  Phyfician. 
There  is  a  Syftem  which  is  fatisfy’d  to  make 
the  Veflels  yield  or  burft  to  give  way  to  the 
Menfes ;  according  to  this  Idea,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  and  reafonable,  that  the  more  the  Vef- 
fels  are  fwell’d  and  diftended  by  the  Blood, 
the  more  fit  they  are  to  yield  and  to  be 
broken  :  But  have  we  not  obferv’d,  that 
Dr.  'Freind  himfelf  falls  into  the  fame  Ab- 
furdity,  which  he  reprimands  in  Etmuller? 
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have  we  not  obferv’d  a  Cafe  where  the  Di- 
ftention  of  the  Veflels  being  pre-fuppos’d, 
and  the  Abundance  of  the  Blood  that  dilates 
them,  he  ftill  owns  a  Suppreffion  ?  We  need 
but  call  to  Mind  what  has  been  lately  faid 
upon  the  Slownefs  ol  the  Blood.  Bye  and 
bye  we  lhall  fee  another  parallel  Cafe  5  fo 
that  it  is  important  not  to  let  flip,  without 
Notice,  what  he  advances  here.  At  the 
fame  Time  this  Svftem,  which  we  have  juft 
now  feen,  is  not  the  only  one ;  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  which  does  not  make  the  Veflels  yield, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  them  ad  to 
provoke  the  Terms.  Now,  the  Fluxes,  on 
this  Hypothelis,  not  depending  on  the  Vef- 
fels  that  yield,  but  which  make  the  Blood 
yield  to  them ;  not  on  their  conquer’d  Forces, 
but  on  their  fuperior  Adtion,  on  their  victo¬ 
rious  Power,  on  their  fovereign  Empire,  on 
their  triumphant  Ofcillation :  ’Tis  not,  on 
this  Syftem,  a  thing  contrary  to  common 
Senfe,  that  the  Veflels  fhould  be  fo  much 
lefs  fit  to  procure  the  Courfes,  the  more 
they  are  dilated  and  fvvell’d  to  Excefs ,  be- 
caufe  then,  tho’  much  more  eafy  to  be  over¬ 
come,  they  are  lefs  qualified  to  ad  and  free 
themfelves ;  which  is  what  is  requir’d  in 
this  other  Syftem.  Our  Author  will  have  it, 
that,  if  the  Bleeding  in  the  Foot  provokes 
the  Terms  that  flow,  or  that  are  flopp’d  in 
Flowing,  it  would  alfo  recal  them,  when 
fupprefs’d,  from  their  Flux,  tho  of  a  long 
Standing.  This  Confequence  js  not  juft ; 
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but  why,  fays  he,  in  the  firft  Cafe,  does 
this  Bleeding  augment  the  Force  of  the 
Blood,  in  hurrying  it  downwards,  and  does 
not  augment  it  in  the  fecond  Cafe,  a&ing 
Bill  in  the  fame  Manner?  The  Queftion  is 
not  here  about  the  Force  of  the  Blood  : 
Etmuller  is  not  obliged  to  fpeak  in  Confe- 
quence  to  the  Principles  of  Dr.  Freind ;  and 
Dr.  Freind  is  but  ill  warranted  to  meafure 
every  thing  by  his  own  Ideas,  and  fuit  eve¬ 
ry  thing  to  his  own  Hypothefis.  To  do 
this,  he  firft  muft  prove,  that  the  only  way 
to  be  taken  is  that  which  he  has  taken  ,*  and 
that  his  is  the  only  Syftem  that  can  ratio¬ 
nally  be  follow’d :  He  ought  firft  to  have 
made  it  impregnable,  and  not  have  left  fuch 
a  Hold  to  be  laid  on’t  as  he  has  done  $  fince 
this  Syftem,  according  to  what  appears  in 
our  Remarks,  is  by  fo  many  Ways  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  fhaken. 

The  Bleeding  in  the  Foot  excites  the 
Terms  that  flow,  and  that  are  interrupted 
in  flowing  ;  becaufe  then  the  foie  Bufinefs 
is  to  alfift  the  Blood’s  Determination  towards 
the  Uterine  Region ;  the  Blood  flows,*  this 
is  a  Sign  that  it  is  clear’d,  refin’d,  well-con- 
dition’d  ;  and  that  the  Veffels  are  not  em- 
barafs’d •>  now,  the  Paffages,  the  Iftues,  the 
Conduits  being  free,  and  clear’d,  the  new 
Blood  which  the  Bleeding  in  the  Foot  de¬ 
termines  that  way,  will  eafily  pafs,  and 
without  Pain,  proceed  to  its  Exit.  The 
Blood  that  juft  now  flow'd,  ceafes,  and  flows 
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no  more.  In  this  Cafe,  it  is  only  repell’d  ; 
only  its  Determination  happens  to  be  alter’d 
by  fome  unlucky  Accident  and  you  muft 
recal  the  Biood  to  its  Determination  down¬ 
wards.  Here  you  have  nothing  to  conquer 
but  the  Repercuflion  wrought,  either  for 
Example,  by  a  flopping  Cold,  or  by  a  feiz- 
ing  Fright;  and  this  "the  Bleeding  in  the 
Foot  does ;  it  determines  the  Blood  towards 
the  Matrix ,  and  reftores  it  to  its  former 
Tendency  :  But  a  Suppreflion  of  a  long 
(landing,  being  caus’d  by  the  Congeftion  and 
Stoppage  of  the  Blood  in  the  Uterine  Ca¬ 
pillaries,  our  Bufinefs  is  not  here  about  its 
Tendency  towards  the  Veifels,  but  about  its 
Difcharge  and  Enlargement  from  the  Vef- 
fels  themfelves :  The  Matter  is  not  now  to 
attract  the  Blood  downwards,  but  to  clear 
away  that  which  is  already  there,  and 
which  is  there  but  in  too  great  a  Quantity ; 
fince  it  is  this  very  Quantity  itfelf  that  ren¬ 
ders  it  there  fo  very  clogging  and  trouble- 
fome.  Dr.  Freind  agrees,  that  the  Bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  Arm  pradis’d  in  fuch  a  Cafe, 
withdrawing  a  Portion  of  the  Blood  towards 
the  fuperior  Parts,  the  Conduits  of  the 
Womb  are  thereby  in  T ruth  reliev’d  ;  but, 
fays  he,  the  Diminution  of  the  'Plethora 
abating  the  Impetuofity  of  the  Blood,  the 
Veifels  are  not  fo  difpos’d  to  break,  becaufe- 
the  Veifels  are  iefs  extended.  This  is  ano¬ 
ther  irregular  Reafon,  which  fuppofes  we 
can  t  take  from  the  Abundance  of  the  Li- 
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quid,  without  abating  aught  of  its  Velocity  * 
which  is  diredly  contrary  to  what  the 
Author  owns  himfelf,  a  little  before,  in 
thefe  Words :  Igitur  tridub  ante ,  confultum 
periodi  tempusjecatur  vena^  ut  tumpracipue 
novus  fanguini  accrcfcat  impetus ,  cum  aug¬ 
ment  i  pummam  attigerit  ‘Plethora .  What 
Strefs  can  we  lay,  after  this,  upon  the  De¬ 
cisions  of  Dr.  Freind?  WThat  can  we  reckon 
upon  ?  To  what  Principle  flhall  we  adhere  ? 
The  Sentiment  of  Etmuller  is  confirm’d  by 
a  famous  Obfervation  of  Rwerins  upon  a 
Woman  whofe  Terms  always  flopp’d  as 
often  as  fhe  was  blooded  in  the  Foot,  and 
very  largely  flow’d  when  fhe  was  blooded 
in  the  Arm :  This  Phenomenon  agrees  but 
little  with  the  ordinary  Ideas  of  Phyficians. 
The  Dodors  of  Montpellier  have  explain’d 
it  by  a  Mechanifm  very  well  contriv’d,  but 
incompatible  with  the  Syflem  of  our  Au¬ 
thor  ;  whom  one  may  defy,  with  all  his 
Efforts  and  vaft  Capacity,  to  account  for 
this  Fad,  related  in  the  Second  Hiflory  of 
the  Firft  Century  of  Riverius's  Obfervati- 
ons.  This  Woman,  fay  the  Dodors,  being 
Plethorick,  and  attack’d  with  a  Suppreflion, 
caus'd  by  the  prodigious  Mafs  of  the  Blood, 
which  dilated  the  Veflels  of  the  Matrix  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  could  not  fuffici- 
ently  ufe  their  contrading  Power ;  when,  by 
bleeding  in  the  Foot,  the  Blood  was  deter¬ 
min’d  tovvards  thofe  Parts  which  were  al¬ 
ready  over-charg’d  therewith,  the  Clog 
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was  augmented;  and  Occafion  given  to  an 
obftinate  Supprelfion  ;  but  when,  by  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  Arm,  the  Blood  was  invited  to 
the  fuperior  Parts,  the  Velfels  of  the  Uterus 
were  difengag’d  :  Now,  their  Plenitude  and 
Diftention  being  diminifhed,  they  could  con- 
trad  and  play  with  more  Eafe,  and  fo  pro¬ 
cure  the  natural  and  periodical  Evacuation, 
which  is  made  thro’  Ifl'ues  of  the  Matrix . 
Dr.  Ereind  intrenches  himfelf  in  this  Sub¬ 
terfuge,  which  is  in  a  Diflindion  he  makes 
betwixt  a  ’Plethora ,  which  he  calls  folita- 
ry,  and  that  which  is  join’d  with  a  Lentor  ; 
and  he  fays,  ’tis  only  in  this  that  the  Pre¬ 
caution  of  Lindanus ,  noted  in  Etmuller , 
takes  Place.  He  adds,  that  the  Woman, 
of  whom  TLiverius  fpeaks,  was  troubled 
with  this  Sort  of  Plethora ;  and  upon  this 
Bottom  he  approves  the  Indication  which 
the  Montpellier  Dodors  have  taken,  and 
fubfcribes  to  their  Pradice.  The  Author 
then  grows  a  little  more  mild  towards 
Lindanus ,  and  declares,  that  what  is  rela¬ 
ted  by  Etmuller  takes  Place  in  one  Cafe  ; 
he  is  therefore  in  the  wrong,  to  cry  out  fo 
hard  againft  it,  and  pronounce,  without 
Ground,  that  there  is  not  common  Senfe  in 
the  Reafoning  of  that  Author.  Here  he 
fhould  make  Reparation  to  his  Honour  : 
He  agrees,  that,  in  Suppreflions,  one  bleeds 
firft  in  the  Arm,  and  then  in  the  Foot ;  he 
affigns  for  a  Reafon  of  this,  that  the  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  Arm  augments  the  Velocity  of 
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the  Blood,  and  bleeding  in  the  Foot  aug¬ 
ments  the  'plethora ,  in  regard  to  the  ute¬ 
rine  Veffels.  But  is  this  what  he  faid  at 
firft  ?  Might  not  one  prove  by  his  own  Prin¬ 
ciples,  that  the  Confent  he  gives  to  this 
Pra&ice  is  not  very  rational  ?  Let  us  call  to 
Mind  what  Dr.  Freind  hath  faid  ;  does  not 
common  Senfe  require,  that  the  more  the 
Veffels  are  fwelfd,  the  more  they  are  fup- 
pos’d  to  yield,  crack  and  break  ?  Ne  com¬ 
munis  quidem  fenfus  ferret ,  vafa  quo  magis 
[anguine  diftenta  fint ,  eo  minus  e/Je  ad  ce- 
dendum  facilia .  Now,  in  the  Plethorick 
Woman  we  are  talking  of,  when  fhe  is 
blooded  in  the  Foot,  this  augments  the 
Swelling  of  the  uterine  Conduits,  which 
are  thereby  more  difpofed  to  break,  and 
give  way  ;  yet  the  Doctors  of  Montpellier 
caufed  the  W oman  to  be  blooded  in  the  Arm ; 
and,  by  this  Bleeding,  one  will  fay  with 
Dr.  Freind r,  it  is  true,  that  the  uterine  Paf- 
fages  are  clear’d  of  their  Stoppage  and  Op- 
preffion  $  but  as  the  Impetuofity  of  the  Blood 
languifhes  by  the  Diminution  of  the  Ple¬ 
thora. >  the  Veffels  are  render’d  lefs  liable  to 
break,  becaufe  they  are  then  lefs  extended ; 
SeUd  Brachii  vend ,  cum  nonnihil  furfum 
revcllitur ,  liber  ant  nr  quidem  ab  opprejfione 
vi<e  uterinrt)  fed  i7npetu  ob  Plethoram  im - 
minutam  languente ,  baud  it  a  facile  diflili- 
unt  vafa ,  quia  minus  funt  diftenta .  The 
Slowncfs  and  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  is, 
according  to  our  Author,  a  Reafon  not  to 
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bleed  •  and  Bleeding  does  no  good  in  Sup- 
preflions,  fave  when  the  Particles  of  the 
Blood  are  enough  difengaged,  and  not  very 
tenacious;  becaufe  then  they  eafily  lhift 
their  Place,  and  are  perfwaded  to  what  he 
calls  cl)imotion .  Now-,  he  agrees-,  that  the 
Blood  of  the  Woman  we  talk  of  was  vif- 
cous,  flow,  and  tenacious;  how  then,  on  his 
Principles,  can  he  allow  her  to  be  blooded  ? 
One  has  only  to  compare  what  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  Explications  he  now  gives, 
on  Occafion  of  this  Woman,  to  fee  that  all 
don’t  agree,  and  that  the  Syftem  which  is 
offered  to  us,  as  inconteftable,  and  as  a 
firft  Principle  avow’d  by  every  body,  is  not 
well  fupported.  I  fliould  have  a  great  many 
more  Remarks  to  make  upon  it,  but  I  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  this  precife  Refleftion,  which 
may  furnifli  many  more :  If  the  Flowing  of 
the  Menjes  could  be  wrought  by  the  Rup¬ 
ture  of  the  Veflels,  it  would  be  more  parti¬ 
cularly  done  when  the  Veflels  were  the  mod 
frangible ;  now,  the  Veflels  are  moft  frail, 
when  they  are  the  moft  extended  ;  but  they 
are  the  moft  extended,  when  they  are  the 
moft  gorg’d  with  Blood  ;  and  they  are  more 
gorg’d  with  Blood,  by  bleeding  in  the  Foot, 
than  by  bleeding  in  the  Arm  ,•  therefore, 
bleeding  in  the  Foot  fluffs  them  more  with 
Blood,  ftretches  them  more,  and  makes 
them  more  frangible.  Then,  as  bleeding 
in  the  Foot  renders  the  Uterine  Veflels 
more  frail,  and  more  ready  to  be  broken, 
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it  fliould,  in  the  Woman  we  are  fpeaking  of* 
provoke  the  monthly  Flux.  If  this  Flux 
is  wrought  by  the  Breaking  of  the  vafcular 
Tunicks,  the  Blood  is  excelfively  abundant, 
it  has  all  that  it  can  want  to  prevail ;  the 
Veffels  on  their  Part  are  dilated  and  ftretch’d 
to  the  iaft  Degree;  fo  here  is  all  that’s  want¬ 
ing  to  conquer  them ;  then,  what  hinders 
them  from  being  broken  ?  and  fince  the 
bleeding  of  the  Foot^  in  ftretching  them, 
difpofes  them  more  than  ever  to  burft,  is  it 
not  evident,  that  it  favours,  and  ought  even 
neceffarily  to  produce  the  Flux,  if  this 
muft  be  explain’d  by  the  Rupture  of  the  Vef¬ 
fels  ?  I  omit  feveral  Irregularities,  to  finifh 
this  DifcuiTion  with  two  Words  of  Obferva- 
tion  upon  fome  Hiftories  of  Fa<ft,  related 
by  our  Author,  concerning  Suppreflion.  The 
firftHiftory  is  of  a  Girl  Eighteen  Years  old, 
yet  without  her  Terms,  who  complain’d  of 
a  great  Pain  in  her  Loins,  Knees,  and  An¬ 
cles;  flie  had  Difficulty  in  breathing,  Squea- 
milhnefs,  and  Gripes ;  her  Heart,  upon  the 
leaft  Exercife,  panted  ;  her  Complexion  was 
lively  and  florid ;  her  Pulfe  weak  and 
flow ;  fhe  was  very  much  affli&ed  with  thefe 
Symptoms  for  about  Six  Months :  Dr.  Freind 
did  not  find  here  any  Indication  for  Bleed¬ 
ing,  he  only  propos’d  to  break  and  refine, 
by  Attenuants,  the  vifcous  Texture  oi  the 
Blood. 

But  is  it  not  a  wife  Precaution,  when  the 
Veffels  are  too  much  ftretch’d,  and  the 
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Blood  too  thick,  fizy  and  ftift,  to  unbend  the 
Veflels;  and  to  diminiila  the  Volume  of  the 
Blood,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Adion  of 
incifive  Remedies,  that  they  may  lay  more 
Hold  upon  the  maffive  Humours  ?  Is  it  not 
rifquing  a  great  deal  to  undertake  to  rarify 
a  Blood  which  we  don’t  diminifh  in  the 
Veflels,  whofe  Sides  we  cannot  further 
ftretch,  and  all  whofe  Space  the  Blood,  by 
its  Thicknefs,  now  takes  up?  Where  then 
will  be  Space  for  it  in  its  Rarefadion  ?  But 
this  is  the  Means,  one  will  fay,  to  make 
the  Uterine  Capillaries  crack ;  but  this  is 
alfo  the  Means  to  burft  other  Veflels  too: 
This  Practice  makes  us  juftly  fear  the  Rup¬ 
ture  of  other  important  Veflels,  and  of  con- 
fequence  terrible  Hemorrhages,  Befides,  it 
is  enough,  if  we  confult  the  Motions  of  Phy- 
lick,  to  perfwade  us,  that  a  Mafs  of  Juices* 
thick,  grofs,  glewy  and  compad,  refills  too 
much  the  Adion  of  Attenuants,  and  the 
Virtue  of  Incifives,  for  them  to  be  able  to 
lay  hold  of,  penetrate,  and  thruftthemfelves 
thereinto  :  They  can  do  no  more  in  this 
Cafe,  but  flhove,  ftruggle,  and  rummage  in 
this  Mafs,  inftead  of  infinuating  nicely  into 
the  Pores,  wriggling  fubtilly,  and  without 
Noife,  into  the  Interior  of  the  Subftance,  fo 
to  feparate  with  as  much  Efficacy,  as  little 
Diflurbance,  the  Particles  thereof,  Bleeding, 
which  is  preparative  to  the  Ufe  or  Opium , 
and  which  the  mod  fecures  us  in  it,  as  has 
been  clearly  proved  in  the  judicious  Re- 
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fleftions  that  have  been  made  thereupon, 
fhould,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  be  a  Prepa¬ 
rative  for  Emmenagogues,  and  fecure  their 
Succefs. 

Bleeding  then  might  have  been  apply’d  in 
curing  the  lick  Perfon  in  Queftion  ;  every 
thing  feem’d  to  indicate  thi s,  and,  above  all, 
the  Difficulty  of  breathing,  the  Palpitation 
of  the  Heart,  and  the  ruddy  Colour  of  the 
Pace  ;  but  the  ObftruCtion  which  appear’d 
in  the  Region  of  the  Matrix ,  whither  the 
Blood  had  flow’d  with  too  much  Precipitati¬ 
on,  and  where  it  had  contracted  a  powerful 
and  well-knit  Body,  requir’d  the  Bleeding 
to  be  not  in  the  Foot,  but  in  the  Arm; 
therefore  it  feems,  that  had  the  Patient  been 
bled  in  the  Arm,  one  might  have  thereby 
freed  the  lower  Parts,  that  were  gorg’d,  and, 
as  it  were,  fuffocated  ;  and,  by  un-corking 
them,  one  might  have  engag’d  them  to 
yield  readily  to  the  defired  Evacuation. 
Dr.  Freindy  however,  declares,  that  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  employ  this  Remedy,  by 
reafon  of  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Girl,  and 
becaufc  he  apprehended,  by  this  means,  he 
might  diminilh,  in  head  of  augmenting  the 
Blood  :  But  thefe  are  Conjectures  too  weak 
and  light  to  divert  from  the  Ufe  of  a  Re¬ 
medy  indicated,  in  other  refoeCts,  by  fuch 
preffing  Motives;  the  Weaknefs,  above  all, 
is  not  in  itfclf,  as  we  have  already  fhewn, 
a  eood  Reafon  to  omit  Bleeding. .  Our  Au- 
thors  in  his  third  Qbfervation.,  gives  us  the 
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Hiftory  of  a  Waflher-woman,  of  a  fanguine 
Complexion,  about  Twenty  Four  Years  old, 
who,  in  wafhing  with  her  Terms  upon  her, 
was  feiz’d  with  a  Fit  of  Coldnefs;  Hie  was 
alfo  wafhing  her  Legs  with  cold  Water; 
wherefore,  the  Flux  having  been  here  re- 
peil’d  by  the  Cold,  her  Terms  difappeared 
for  a  Year,  without  any  great  apparent 
Confequence.  Dr,  Freind  accounts,  by  her 
great  Fatigue  and  Labours,  for  the  little 
Prejudice  this  feem’d  to  do  her  Health  : 
But,  about  the  End  of  the  Year,  fhe  felt  a 
very  confiderable  Change ;  fuch  as,  a  great 
Heavinefs  and  Weaknefs,  the  Action  of  the 
Stomach  infeebled,  the  Function  diforder’d, 
a  Pain  in  almoft  all  her  Limbs,  a  Cough,  a 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  a  Palenefs,  a  Swel¬ 
ling  of  her  Legs,  where  fo  hard  a  Tumor 
bred,  that  it  was  impoffible,  by  any  Platter 
or  Cataplafm,  to  foften  it,  or  to  bring  it 
to  Suppuration  ;  and  her  Pulfe  became  fee¬ 
ble,  and  languifhing.  The  Patient  would 
have  prevented  all  thefe  Accidents,  if,  at 
the  Time  of  her  Flux’s  Repercuffion,  ilie 
had  got  herfelf  blooded  in  the  Foot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Remark  of  Lind  anus  ^  and 
the  Reflections  of  Etmuller.  Dr.  Freind \ 
who,  in  all  Likelihood,  did  not  fee  the 
Walher-woman,  but  in  the  Time  of  the  inve¬ 
terate  Suppreffion,  took  from  the  Tumor  an 
Indication  to  make  her  be  bled  in  the  Arm  ; 
which  he  owns  did  no  great  good  ;  but 
bleeding  in  the  Foot,  tho’  a  long  time  after 
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the  Interruption  of  the  Flux,  wou’d  perhaps 
have  had  better  Succefs,  in  regard  to  the 
Source  of  the  Suppreffion  which  feems  to 
require  this  Bleeding,  and  which  vre  the 
more  readily  believe,  as  the  Blood  iliews  no 
Appearance  of  gathering,  flackening  and 
Congeftion,  in  the  Uterine  Conduits  ,*  and 
if  it  don’t  flow  that  way,  this  feems  to  be 
not  fo  much  through  any  Clog  or  Impedi¬ 
ment  that  might  be  there  contracted,  as  for 
want  of  its  being  determined  towards  thofe 
Parts.  And  what  juftifies  this  Thought  of 
mine  is,  the  Remark  it  felf  of  Dr.  Freind \ 
who  explains  how  the  Suppreffion  might 
have  been  fo  long  a  Time  inoffenfive,  by 
the  great  Exercife  of  the  Waflier- woman, 
which  did  not  allow  much  Time  for  the 
Blood  to  fojourn,  ftagnate,  corrupt,  and 
flick  in  the  Uterine  Region,  fo  toft  and 
jumbled  as  it  was,  and  by  Confequence  ren¬ 
der’d  more  tranfpirable  by  the  Woman’s 
Agitation.  There  feems  then  nothing  here 
wanting  to  the  Blood,  but  a  proper  Deter¬ 
mination  towards  the  Matrix ,  which  is  fa¬ 
vour’d  and  promoted  by  bleeding  in  the  Foot, 
and  that  ought  here  to  have  been  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Notions  I  offer  $  which,  after 
all,  arc  but  Conjectures  I  venture  to  make, 
and  fubmit,  with  all  my  Heart,  to  the 
Judgment  of  Phyiicians,  among  whom 
Dr.  Freind  fhines  in  fo  diftinguifh'd  a  Rank. 
This  able  Fhyfician,  who  judg’d  it  not  con¬ 
venient  at  firft  to  ufe  this  Bleeding,  did  ufe 
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it  towards  the  End  of  the  Diftemper,  after 
Purgatives  and  Emmenagogues,  to  give  the 
finilhing  Stroke  to  the  Cure,  and  fo  complcat 
his  Work.  Four  or  Five  Days  after  this 
Bleeding,  her  Terms  appear’d,  the  Patient 
recovered  her  rofy  Colour,  and  all  the  Ac¬ 
cidents  vanilhed.  Now  we  have  nothing 
left  to  do,  but  to  apply  to  the  Emmena- 
gogues  the  Inconvenience  that  Dr.  Freind 
finds  in  bleeding,  in  Relation  to  the  Sup- 
preifions :  This  will  pin  up  the  Basket,  and 
Jhew  that  his  Principles  clalh,  and  that  his 
Syftem,  tho’  difplay’d  with  all  the  Clear- 
nefs,  and  prov’d  with  all  the  Reafons  that 
it  is  fufceptible  of,  don’t  appear  well  fup- 
ported.  When,  fays  he,  after  Bellini,  *  a 
ready  Removal  of  the  Blood  follows  after 
bleeding,  or  when  the  Blood  is  fo  rarified,  ' 
that  its  Particles  are  dif-united,  and  eafily 
divided  one  from  another,  this  Liquor  ac¬ 
quires  a  Velocity  that  fortifies  its  Power,' 
becaufe  the  animal  Spirits,  enlarg’d  and 
free,  flow  to  the  Heart  in  a  chearful  Abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  Blood,  broken  and  fubtiliz’d, 
makes  lefs  Refinance  againft  the  Adion  of 
the  Veflels:  But,  if  no  Removal  follows, 
the  Quantity  of  the  Blood  being  abated, 
the  Velocity  is  fo  likewife  ;  and  fo  the 
Blood  lofes  of  its  Force.  It  were  to  be 
wilh’d,  infinuates  Dr.  Freind,  that  Bellini 
had  eftablilh  d  a  conftant  Token,  a  certain 
Sign  of  this  Conftitution  of  the  Blood,  that 
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fufrers  a  Removal  by  bleeding,  and  of  that 
other  which  does  not  fuffer  any  thereby ; 
becaufe,  for  want  of  knowing  this  State 
and  Difpofition  of  the  Blood,  the  Phyfician 
cannot  be  fare  in  what  manner  Bleeding 
will  change  it,  and  modify  its  Motion  for 
the  better  or  the  worfe.  By  reafon  of  this 
Uncertainty  and  doubtful  Succefs  of  Bleed¬ 
ing,  we  muft  abftain  therefrom,  unlefs  the 
Violence  of  Accidents  inforce  it :  For  if,  in 
letting  Blood,  we  render  it  more  flow  and 
compact,  not  only  fewTer  animal  Spirits  will 
arife  from  it,  and  fo  the  Stroke  of  the 
Beating  of  the  Heart  will  be  the  more 
weak,  but  the  Obftrudion  that  afflids  the 
Capillaries,  and  holds  ’em  Captives,  will  ga¬ 
ther  new  Force.  Therefore,  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Suppreflion,  Bleeding  does  not 
ieem  to  be  indicated,  unlefs  one  plainly 
fees  the  Means  to  break  infallibly  the  com¬ 
pact  Texture  of  the  Blood,  and  to  redouble 
its  Force  by  renewing  its  Velocity;  let  us 
examine,  according  to  his  Model,  the  Acti¬ 
on  of  the  Emmenagogues,  that  makes  a 
Part  of  the  Alteratives,  and  then  confider, 
after  *  Dr .Freind>  if  the  Adion  is  more 
certain,  and  the  Succefs  more  allured.  How, 
fays  he,  can  the  fame  Force  furmount  fuch 
different  Refinances  ?  How  can  a  Remedy 
ad  in  fo  uniform  a  manner,  when  the  Sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  it  operates  are  fo  unlike? 
There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to 
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exped  from  a  Medicament  a  conftant  Adi- 
on,  a  faithful  Energy,  an  infallible  and  per¬ 
manent  Virtue,  fince  it  is  not  ftrange  or 
repugnant  for  one  and  the  fame  Remedy 
to  produce  contrary  Effeds.  Suppofe,  for 
Example,  the  Difpolition  of  the  Blood  be 
fuch,  that  the  greater  Part  thereof  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vitiated,  and  the  Lcntor  too  obfti- 
nate  to  be  conquer’d  by  the  Force  of  Attc- 
nuants ;  in  this  Cafe,  if  we  apply  a  Refo- 
lutive  or  Subtilifant,  it  has  no  Elfed  but 
upon  the  thinner  Part  of  the  Blood,  which 
it  melts  and  refines,  till  it  makes  it  pafs  ii% 
abundance  thro’  the  Strainers,  that  is,  thro* 
the  Glands  and  the  Filtres  of  Secretion  $  fo, 
the  moft  fubtle,  or  fineft  Parts  of  the  Blood 
being  difcharged  by  the  Force  of  the  Me¬ 
dicine,  the  Remainder  of  the  Mafs  will 
thereby  be  but  the  more  compad,  thick, 
and  clofe.  Do  but  obferve,  how  the  Dia- 
phoreticks,  thofe  powerful  Attenuants,  do 
lbmetim.es  even  augment  the  Lent or ,  and 
the  Grofsnefs  of  the  Humours,  as  we  fee 
by  Experience,  Q^iomodo  enim  eadem  vis 
diver  [a  longe  momenta  queat  pervincerel 
Ouomodo  fimilis  femper  ejje  pojfet  agentis 
energia ,  cum  it  a  di  (fimilis  prorfus  fit  corpo¬ 
ris  in  quod agitat  Natural  Conftantem  hanc 
a  medicamentis  [per  are  efficaciamy  it  a  ri- 
diculum  eft ,  ut  nihil  minim  fit ,  fi  etiavi  ab 
eodem  medicamento  educi  poffit  ejfeUus  con - 
trarius :  Concipiamus  enim  earn  ejje  fangui - 
nis  crafiiu  ut  pars  ejus  longe  maxima  in- 
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[igniter  lent e Cecity  colour et  deque  in  ed  mornert* 
turn  validiiis  fit  quam  qiu  ab  attenuantmm 
biribus  refoki  queat .  In  hoc  cafu ,  ji  adhi- 
?veattir  medicamentum  refolvens,  earn  qub 
dem  fanguinis  partem ,  qua  minus  lentefeit , 
ita  fundit  &  attenuate  ut  per  glandulas  ex- 
cretorias  nbcr  ins  cxtrudatur :  ita  me  die  a- 
?nenti  rciy  eliminatis  particulis  tenuioribus^ 
craffior  erit  reliqui  fanguinis  compages :  ad 
hiinc  mod  uni)  uti  &  docet  experientia ,  len- 
toreni  aliquando  augent  Diaphoretica.  Yet 
muft  we  not  exclude  Refolutivcs,  becaufe 
of  their  doubtful  Succefs,  and  uncertain  If- 
fue:  Dr.  Freind  makes  often  ufe  of  them, 
without  Hefitation,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  fhould  either  abftain  from  them,  or  not 
ufe  them,  but  with  fuch  Precautions  as  him- 
felf  preferibes  in  bleeding :  We  muft  before¬ 
hand  be  affured  of  the  State  of  the  Blood, 
know,  in  that  Point,  what  we  have  to  go 
upon,  have  Tokens  that  denote  the  Degree 
of  Lent  or  or  Vilcidity  requifite  to  be  carri¬ 
ed  off  by  the  Emmenagogues.  As  we  are 
admoniilied,  that  we  muft  have  fome  of 
thefe  Signs  that  mark  to  us  the  Degree  oi 
Thicknefs  capable  of  being  corrected  by  the 
bleeding,  for  want  of  which  the  firft  Re¬ 
liefs  are  no  more  practicable  than  the  laft,- 
they  are  both  alike  uncertain :  Then,  upon 
what  Account  is  the  one  preferr’d  to  the 
other  ?  This  fhould  have  been  clear’d  up  ; 
Dr.  Freind  fhould  have  inftruCted  us  in  this  ^ 
$n4  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  things, 
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but  for  the  Death  of  the  illuftrious  Author, 
we  had  Iteafon  to  hope  from  him  further 
Lights.  He  flatters  himfelf,  that  this  fine 
Phenomenon  about  the  Courfes  can  no  way 
be  explain’d,  but  by  his  Principles  ;  yet  I 
have  ventured  upon  other  Principles,  and 
the  Syftem  of  the  red  Part  of  the  Blood 
being  engag’d  in  the  Canals  of  its  white 
Part,  the  prevailing  Opinion  of  Dr.  Helvc- 
tius-,  and  which  he  has  fo  much  illuftrated 
on  the  SubjeCt  of  the  Small  Pox,  of  which 
he  has  fo  learnedly  and  ufefully  treated : 
A  Syftem !  which  gives  Light  into  the  Ex¬ 
plication  of  the  Hemorrhages  and  Inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  which  fo  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  animal  OEconomy,  and  natural  Mecha- 
nifm.  This  Syftem,  I  fay,  yields  in  nothing 
to  that  which  Dr.  Freind  has  given  us,  not 
only  as  the  beft,  but  as  the  only  one.  From 
the  Principles  I  have  already  laid  down, 
every  one  may  make  his  Remarks  upon  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Author’s  Book,  which  I 
have  not  touch’d ;  and  ’tis  likely,  that  with 
how  much  the  more  Attention  and  Care 
one  fhall  apply  to  this,  the  more  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  his  Reafoning  will  appear,  and  the 
Uncertainty  of  his  Hypothecs.  From  the 
Reflections  that  have  been  hitherto  made, 
it  may  be  gather’d,  that  ’tis,  by  no  means, 
an  indifferent  Matter  in  Practice,  to  adopt 
.  indifferently,  the  Syftem  of  the  Rupture  of 
the  Veffcls,  or  that  of  the  Intrufion  of  the 
Blood  into  the  lymphatick  C.anals :  It  is  oi 
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the  higheft  Confequence,  to  chufe  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  to  lift  on  one  Side  or 
the  other,  and  to  appear  more  than  ordina¬ 
rily  engaged  or  concern’d  therein.  If  the 
Difpute  here  was  only  about  fome  infipid, 
barren  Point  of  Speculation,  amufing  per¬ 
haps  to  the  Curious,  but  altogether  ufelefs, 
and  without  Influence  on  Practice,  thofe 
who  regard  things  only  as  they  are  ufeful, 
might  perhaps  Humber  over  it :  But  as  our 
Bulinefs  here  is  about  a  capital  Point,  which 
affects  and  concerns  Practice  to  the  higheft 
Degree ;  fince  in  the  two  Hypothefes  the 
Manner  of  Cure  is  quite  different,*  this 
ought  to  awake  the  Attention  of  all  Practi¬ 
tioners,  infpire  them  with  an  extraordinary 
Relilh  for  the  prefent  Subject,  and  rouze 
them  totally  out  of  their  Indifference.  Some 
will  perhaps  attack  the  fundamental  Princi¬ 
ple  of  thefe  Reflections,  which  is,  that  the 
Blood  owes  its  Velocity  to  the  Impulfe,  and 
fyftaltick  Virtue  of  the  Solids ;  they  will 
tell  me,  that  the  Veffels  may  be  enormoufly 
diftended  and  ftretch’d  to  Excefs,  and  ftill 
the  Fluid  which  they  contain  may  move  on 
with  Impetuofity,  by  virtue  of  the  Medi¬ 
caments  that  aCt  upon  it,  that  break  its 
Texture,  bruife  its  Mafs,  correct  its  Vifci- 
dity,  quicken  its  Lent  or ,  and  feparate  its 
Parts  ;  whence  may  refult  an  Increafe  of  its 
Force,  a  Renewal  of  its  Velocity,  and  all 
this  independent  of  the  Ofcillation  of  the 
Veffels,  which  ftill  remain  ftretch’d,  con- 
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ftrain’d,  and,  as  it  were,  captive.  This  has 
been  proved  by  a  Number  of  Experiments • 

A  Mixture  has  been  made  of  the  Blood 
newly  drawn  from  the  Artery  of  a  Dog, 
with  feveral  Druggs,  which  Mixture  has 
given  Occalion  to  various  Phenomena.  The 
Blood  mixt  with  the  Spirit  of  Salt  Armoni- 
ac,  was  of  a  beautiful  Red,  and  fine  Confl¬ 
uence  ,  mixt  with  a  Decoction  of  Savin,  or 
Horehound,  it  appeared  of  a  deeper  Red, 
and  of  a  finer  Subftance  j  with  Sydenham's.. 
Liquid  Laudanum,  it  was  of  a  brighter  Co¬ 
lour,  than  with  the  Decodion  of  Savin, 
tho’  not  of  a  much  finer  Subftance ;  with  the 
Diftilled  Water  of  Rue,  or  Wormwood,  it 
continued  very  fluid  from  the  Firfl:  till  the 
Thirteenth  of  February.  A  Mixture  was 
alfo  made  of  the  Serum  of  Human  Blood 
with  the  Tindure  of  Aloes  drawn  with  Mint 
Water,  with  a  Decodion  of  Savin,  a  De¬ 
cod  ion  of  Gentian,  Spirit  of  Tartar,  of 
Saffron,  of  Turpentine,  of  Guaiacum,  and  ' 
of  Hartfhorn,-  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  of 
Guaiacum,  of  Lavender,  and  of  Cloves  : 
By  means  of  thefe  Druggs  fucceflively  ap~ 
ply’d,  the  Serum  held  fluid  many  Days,  but 
nothing  render’d  it  near  fo  fluid  and  fo  fine, 
as  the  Decodion  of  the  Jefuit’s  Bark.  We 
have  been  alfo  allured  of  the  Working  of 
Medicines  upon  the  Blood,  by  In  jedions  and 
Intromilfions  into  the  Body  of  a  living  Ani¬ 
mal  :  We  need  but  confult  thereupon  the 
x  4.  Chap,  of  the  Fmmenology  of  Dr.  Freind , 
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which  proves  by  unqueftionable  Experiments,3 
that  the  Blood  is  altered,  changed,  modifi¬ 
ed,  attenuated,  broken,  refin’d,  fet  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  render’d  fluid,  by  the  Power  of 
Emmenagogues :  Therefore  the  Fluid  hav¬ 
ing;  another  Mover  than  the  Ofcillation  of 
the  Solid,  may  be  moved  rapidly,  impetu- 
oufly,  and  precipitately,  even  when  this  Of- 
cillation  is  languishing,  feeble,  and  impo¬ 
tent  :  Therefore  the  Blood  may  have  the 
Advantage  of  Mafs,  Velocity,  PrelSure  and 
Perculfion :  Therefore,  the  Veffels  being 
enormoufly  dilated,  weakened,  and  con- 
ftraincd,  may  be  forc’d  by  the  Aftion  of  the 
Blood,  an  Action  which  it  has  independent 
of  the  Veffels,  and  from  which  they  can 
draw  no  Advantage ;  a  Stroke  consequent¬ 
ly  which  it  can  give  them,  without  being 
accuSed  of  Ingratitude,  and  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  odious  Reproach  of  turning  its 
Power  againft  thofe  who  gave  it.  This 
Stroke  the  Veffels  will  be  unable  to  refill,' 
and  be  forc’d  to  yield  to  it,  broken,  dis¬ 
arm’d,  and  overwhelm’d,  not  by  the  Power 
which  they  (the  Veffels)  lend  to  the  Blood, 
Since  they  have  none  to  lend,  but  by  that 
which  the  Blood  has  borrowed  elfewhere. 
This  is  what  may  be  objected  againft  me, 
and  certainly  I  have  given  the  Objection  all 
its  Weight,  and  wifih  heartily  it  might  Screen 
Dr.  Freind  from  any  Attack.  I  agree,  that 
Medicines  aft  upon  the  Humours,  and  infpire 
them  with  divers  Qualities ;  but  it  is  proper 
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to  obferve  firft,  that  this  is  not  always  im¬ 
mediately,  nor  without  the  Participation  of 
the  Solids.  The  firft  Operation  of  Reme¬ 
dies  inwardly  taken  is  upon  the  Stomach, 
and  thence  Ipreads  thro’  the  whole  Genus 
ttervoftm,  whereof  this  Vi  feus  is  a  Part ; 
and  confequently  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  the 
Stomach  fhould  tranfmit  the  Modifications 
and  the  Xmpreflions  which  it  receives.  The 
quickeft  Operation  of  Medicines,  and  the 
briskeft  Revolutions  they  caufe,  are  due  to. 
the  fudden  Emotion  which  the  Solids  ac¬ 
quire,  when  they  are  affected  by  the  Medi¬ 
cines,  Smoke  raifes  the  Vapours,  and  cures 
them,*  the  Sprinkling  of  cold  Water,  the 
bare  Tafte  of  good  Wine,  recovers  from  a 
Swoon,  recals  the  ftraying  Soul,  and  re¬ 
ft  ores  the  loft  Faculties.  Remedies  often-* 
times  make  no  Change  in  the  Blood,  but  by 
means  of  the  Solids,  which  they  firft  change, 
and  whofe  Tone  they  alter,  lo  that  they 
become  more  elaftick,  or.  more  moderate, 
according  to  the  Action  of  the  Remedies, 
that  work  and  drive  on  the  Fluids  with  more? 
or  lefs  Heat  ,*  whence  enfues  in  the  Blood 
more  or  lefs  Refinement  and  Celerity.  Dai¬ 
ly  Experience  proves  the  great  Share  the 
Solids  have  both  in  the  Difeafe  and  in  the 
Cure  ;  they  are  the  Lords  of  the  Animal 
OEconomy,  the  Principle  of  every  Good, 
<  and  of  every  Evil  there. 

But  now,  after  thofe  general  undeter¬ 
mined  Ideas,  which  it  is  good  to  advance, 
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let  us  defcend  to  fomething  more  particular," 
which  more  nearly  regards  the  Difficulty 
we  have  been  forming.  Upon  this  1  have 
two  Reflections  to  make ;  the  firft,  that  the 
Virtue  of  Medicines  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  a  State  of  Health.  In  the  Cafe  of 
an  ordinary  and  natural  Flowing,  the  Blood 
then  makes  its  own  Way  through  the  Tu- 
nicks  of  the  Velfels,  yet  is  not  put  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  nor  puflh'd,  nor  made  fluent,  refin'd 
and  fluid,  by  the  Power  of  the  Medicines ; 
therefore,  if  it  has  Celerity,  it  owres  this 
to  the  Ofcillation  of  the  Solids,  which, 
with  redoubled  Strokes  of  Syftole,  impart  to 
it  its  prefent  Motion,  and  accelerate  its 
Flowing :  For,  I  believe,  it  will  be  granted* 
without  Difficulty,  that  the  Blood  which  is 
not  broken,  agitated,  and  attenuated,  by 
Remedies,  can  be  no  otherwife  fo,  but  by  * 
the  Means  of  the  Velfels ;  fo  that,  if  it  is  in 
Action,  it  muft  owe  this  Action  folely  to  the 
Spring  and  Vibration  of  the  Solids ,  what 
other  Caufe,  on  the  prefent  Hypothelis, 
can  move  the  Blood?  what  othc*r  Mover, 
what  other  Principle  can  give  any  other 
ways  Agitation  to  this  Fluid  ?  Does  it  move  J 
itfelf?  Has  it  in  its  own  Stock  wherewithal 
to  put  itfelf  in  Play  ?  Does  it  draw  its 
Powrer  from  its  own  Choice  ?  I  appeal  to 
Dr.  Freind  himfelf,  who  undermines  the 
Foundation  of  the  Blood’s  inteftine  Power, 
and  who,  from  the  Beginning  of  his  Work, 
gives  a  mortal  Blow  to  the  Fermentation 
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already  fo  much  diferedited,  and  the  finish¬ 
ing  Stroke  to  the  Difgrace  of  this  unhappy 
Hy pot hefis,  by  the  defoliating  Refufal  of  his 
Protection  to  it,  leaving  it  helplefs  in  black 
Defpair,  and  reducing  it  to  a  Condition  ut¬ 
terly  abandon’d.  The  abfurd  Hypothefis, 
fays  he,  of  the  Fermentations  and  Leavens 
is  fcarce  any  more  in  Vogue ;  ’tis  even  a  long 
Time  fince  the  founded:  Part  of  the  Learned 
have  baniili’d  it  out  of  their  Writings  :  Sed 
exolemt  fere  hodie  abfurda  ilia  de  ferment  is 
‘Do'eirina ,  &  a  fanijfmis  faltem  feriptori- 
bus,  jamdiu  explofa  eft.  Sec  then  this  Idol 
of  the  new  Phyfick,  and  of  the  modern 
Philofophy,  negieCted,  abandon’d,  over¬ 
whelm’d  !  What  a  SpeCtacle !  a  DoClrinc 
which  attracted  fuch  a  Crowd  of  Partifans 
becomes  deferted  and  forlorn ;  the  predomi¬ 
nant  Hypothefis,  the  fovereign  Doctrine, 
the  reigning  Opinion,  is  falling  into  Widow¬ 
hood,  into  Contempt  and  Slavery  ,•  is  made 
a  Tributary,  languishing  in  Obfcurity,  and 
fighing  all  alone,  finding  none  to  comfort 
her  in  herMifery,  and  to  raife  her  from  the 
Ground,  where  ihe  miferably  grovels:  Even 
thofe  that  lifted  under  her  Standard  are 
alham’d  to  defend  her  Caufe,  quit  her  Side, 
and  leave  her  in  the  Lurch.  The  Ways  by 
which  it  was  pretended  to  explain  ail  the 
Animal  0 Economy ,  Ways  beaten  and  re¬ 
beaten  with  fo  much  Pomp  and  Solemnity, 
are  now  no  more  frequented ;  the  Niches 
jof  the  Ferments  are  deftroy’d,  and  the  Fer- 
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merits,  even  the  Inftruments  of  Fermentati¬ 
on,  are  taken  from  her,  poor  Thing !  fhe 
has  not  allow’d  her  a  Space  ample  enough 
to  make  her  Puilies  and  her  Sallies  in  :  pent 
in  Canals  too  ftreight,  in  Places  too  ciofe 
for  her ;  where  fhe  undergoes  the  Cruelty 
of  being  opprefs’d  and  ftifled,  deftitute,  in 
thefe  inextricable  Difficulties*  of  all  Relief, 
and  unable  to  defend  herfelf ;  all  her  Charms 
are  fled  from  her  ;  and  her  armed  Adverfa- 
ties  have  laid  violent  Hands  on  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  her,  depriving  her  of  all  that  fhe 
can  defire,  or  that  can  give  her  any  Ad¬ 
vantage.  O  ye  that  have  run  thro'  all  the 
different  Hypothefes  !  confider  if  there  is 
one  of  ’em  all  fo  cruelly  treated,  and  that 
languifhes  in  a  Situation  fo  very  deplorable 
as  hers.  What !  fays  one,  the  Do&rine  of 
the  Ferments  is  no  more  in  Ufe!  and  the 
Literati  have  hifs’d  it  off  the  Stage ;  fad 
Cafe  !  Is  this  the  Fermentation  that  a  while 
ago  made  fuch  a  Figure  !  Can  you  know 
her  again  by  this  Picture,  you  that  ufed  fo 
to  idolize  her!  you  that  ftill  are  fo  fond  of 
her,  is  it  poffible,  Sirs,  that  this  can  be  the 
Objeft  of  your  Delight  and  tendereft  Ad- 
dreffes  !  This  Offal,  this  May-game,  this 
Bitch  with  a  Bottle  at  her  Tail,  can  this  be 
your  Favourite  Miftrefs  !  Can  you  own  this 
your  Idol  in  fo  difguis’d  a  Metamorphofis ! 
Fermentation  is  then  in  Difgrace  with 
Dr  .Freindy  and  according  to  him,  with  all 
the  belt  Authors  too.  Then  he  can’t  admit 
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In  the  Blood  a  Virtue  proper  to  make  it  cir¬ 
culate  ;  it  is  therefore  allow’d  to  believe, 
that  the  Motion,  the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Blood, 
in  the  natural  State  of  Health,  is  the  Effect 
of  the  Action  of  the  Veffels  that  prefs,  pufh, 
and  hurry  it ;  and  the  Acknowledgment  of 
Dr.  Freind ,  who  rejects  this  Fermentation, 
leads  to  this  Thought,  conduits  to  this 
Confequence.  This  juft  comes  to  what  we 
have  been  demonftrating,  that  the  Blood 
cannot  make  an  illUfe  of  the  Celerity  which 
it  has  from  the  Veffels,  thereby  to  break 
thefej  whence  it  follows,  either  that  the 
Terms  can  never  Naturally  flow,  without 
the  Aid  of  Medicines ;  or  that  the  Velocity 
of  the  Blood  is  not  neceffary  to  the  Flux, 
but  is  even  contrary  to  it.  If  the  Fluid 
naturally  holds  its  Celerity  from  the  Solid, 
which  haftens  its  Way ;  and  if,  by  Virtue 
of  this  Celerity,  the  Fluid  cannot  break  the 
Solid,  as  hath  been  prov’d ;  then,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  Nature  alone  cannot  pufh  the  Terms, 
unlefs  it  be  the  Abundance,  and  not  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Blood  that  makes  em  flow. 
Yet  Dr.  Frcind  makes  the  principal  Mover 
of  the  Flux  to  confift  in  the  Swiftnefs  of 
the  Blood and  the  principal  Hinderance, 
and  ordinary  Caufe  of  the  Suppreflion,  to 
confift  in  its  Slownefs.  So  that  it  does  not 
feem  poffible,  on  the  Principles  of  this  Au¬ 
thor,  to  explain  how  the  Flowing  of  the 
Terms  is  procur’d  by  Nature  alone.  1  he 
Second  Reflection  I  have  to  make  is.  That 
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the  Fluids  attenuated,  bruifed,  and  broken, 
by  the  Force  of  Emmenagogues,  do  not  fo 
ftrongly  oppofe  the  Addon  of  the  Solids; 
the  Blood  render’d  fnpple,  flowing,  and 
docile,  by  thefe  Medicaments,  fuffers  itfelf 
to  be  led,  fubdued,  and  jerk’d  along  by  the 
Veflels,  which,  finding  no  more,  as  before, 
an  invincible  Qbftacle  in  thegrofs  and  com¬ 
pact  Mafs  that  the  Remedies  have  reduc’d 
and  fubtiliz’d,  recover  their  Eafe,  refume 
their  Vigour,  and  fet  themfelves  at  Liberty. 
Whence  we  fee,  that  the  Emmenagogues 
at  the  fame  Time  that  they  fet  the  Blood 
at  large,  fet  alfo  the  Veflels  at  their  Eafe 
too.  Now,  being  at  their  Eafe,  ’tis  evi¬ 
dent,  that  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
broken  ;  yet  the  Blood,  upon  which  the 
Remedies  ad,  might  be  fo  abundant,  that 
it  xould  not  fwell  and  ratify,  without  for¬ 
cing  the  Canals  to  burft  ;  In  this  Cafe,  if  the 
Medicines  melt  and  rarify  it,  it  feems  that 
they  will  infallibly  occafion  the  breaking  of 
the  vafcular  Tunicks,  which,  as  they  can¬ 
not  ftretch  any  further,  mull  needs  crack. 
But  we  have  obferv’d,  that  the  Blood,  ar¬ 
riv’d  to  fuch  a  Pitch  of  Abundance,  to  fuch  a 
De  gree  of  Groflnefs,  is  not  fit  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  Attenuants,  becaufe  thefe  can  lay 
no  Hold  of  it;  We  have  obferv’d,  in  this 
Circumftance,  the  Ufefulnefs,  and  even  the 
Necelfity  of  Bleeding,  to  fet  the  Attenuants 
at  Work;  therefore,  in  an  exceflive  Ple¬ 
thora ,  in  an  extream  Vifcidity,  Emmena¬ 
gogues, 
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gogues,  being  equally  as  impotent  as  the 
Veilels,  are  as  little  able  to  do  any  thing 
as  thefe  are.  That  which  hinders  thefe 
from  ftrongly  con-trading,  hinders  alfo  thofe 
from  fattening  upon  the  thicken’d  Humours; 
whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  Blood 
cannot  apply  even  the  Velocity  which  it 
receives  from  the  Emmenagogues  to  break 
the  Velfels ;  becaufe  the  Remedies  cannot 
animate  it  fo  much  as  it  flhou’d  be,  but  with 
the  Aififtance  of  the  elaftick  Velfels.  They 
do  not  indeed  import  Fluidity ;  but  this  is 
not  progreffive  Motion,  the  Motion  of  Cir¬ 
culation,  which  is  not  to  be  obtain’d  but  by 
the  fyftaltick  Virtue  of  the  Velfels.  The 
Blood  attenuated  by  Emmenagogues,  may 
well  become  Fluid  ;  but  it  cannot  acquire 
Velocity,  fave  only  by  being  pulh’d,  beaten, 
and  jerk’d  along.  According  to  Dr .Freind± 
the  Stroke  of  the  Blood  is  that  which 
makes  its  greateft  Strength  :  Now,  the 
Stroke,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Brisknefs  of  the 
Shock,  the  Violence  of  the  Percuffion,  does 
not  precifely  come  from  the  Fluidity  ;  but, 
becaufe  the  Fluid  is  ftrongly  {truck  upon  by 
the  Solid,  which  Blows  it  again  retaliates, 
and,  in  its  Turn,  re-buffets  the  Solid  ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  Velfels  were  flat  and  unadive,  in 
Torture,  and  in  Captivity,  and  the  Fluids 
left  to  the  foie  Adion  of  the  Attenuants, 
thefe  Fluids  would  not  receive  Force  enough 
wherewith  to  ftrike  upon  the  Solids ;  they 
Would  acquire  but  an  indolent  Fluidity, 
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only  a  Dif-union  of  their  Parts,  a  Diffolutb- 
on  of  their  Mafs,  incapable  of  any  great 
Effe&s ;  they  could  not  contract  that  Impe- 
tuolity  neceifary  to  give  Strength  to  their 
Blow  ,  Brisknefs  to  their  Shock,  Power  and 
Force  to  their  Percuffion.  Our  Author  hitm- 
felf  deduces  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  from 
the  vehement  Pulfation  of  the  Heart,  and 
of  the  Arteries  ;  a  Pulfation  produc’d,  as 
he  fays,  by  the  Affluence  of  the  animal 
Spirits :  Whereas,  thefe  animal  Spirits  them- 
felves  can  be  nothing  but  the  Work  and 
Effedt  of  the  Spring  of  thofe  Parts  that 
agitate  and  puih  them  to  the  Degree  of 
Finenefs  which  they  have.  Therefore  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  is  the  Etfedt  of  the 
Expulfion  of  the  Veffels  wherefore,  it  can¬ 
not  make  Ufe  thereof  to  Break  them :  There¬ 
fore,  if  Emmenagogues  excite  the  Flux  of 
the  Menfes ,  this  cannot  be  by  the  Velocity 
which  they  impart  to  the  Blood ;  but  rather 
by  the  Swelling,  the  Rarefa&ion,  the  dis¬ 
orderly  Turgefcence  which  they  produce 
therein  ;  by  the  Means  of  which  the  vafeu- 
lar  Tunicks  give  way,  not  to  the  Force  of 
the  Percuffion,  but  to  the  Exccfs  of  their 
own  Dilation.  Another  Difficulty  might 
be  ftarted  againfl  me  ;  the  Veffels,  in  the 
Effort  they  make  to  drive  on  with  Swift- 
nefs  and  Percipitation  the  Blood  fubje&ed  tc*. 
their  Power,  may  they  not  break  them- 
felves  ?  Are  they  not  even  more  liable  to 
be  broken,  being  active  than  unaftive  ;  by 
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Exercife,  than  Indolence ;  by  Fatigue,  than 
Repofe  ?  Are  not  they  who  labour  hardeft, 
molt  expos’d  to  the  Misfortune  of  burlting 
Veins  and  Arteries  ?  Have  not  we  fecn  Velfels 
broken  by  the  Shocks  of  a  violent  Cough,  and 
the  cruelleft  Hemorrhages  produc’d  by  the 
Heat  of  a  burning  Summer  ?  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  ftrange,  that  the  uterine  Velfels,  tho’  vi¬ 
gorous  enough  to  animate  the  Blood,  Ihou’d 
yield  to  the  Blow  of  which  themfelves  are 
the  Caufe  ;  and  their  Vigour,  far  from  forti¬ 
fying  and  defending  them  againft  their  Burft- 
ing,  only  renders  them  more  proper,  more  fit 
and  difpos’d  for  it.  I  own  the  Velfels  may  be 
broken  by  their  own  Pains  and  Fatigue ;  but 
it  mu  ft  be  alfo  confefs’d,  that  it  is  by  Accident 
when  this  Misfortune  happens,  and  that  thefe 
are  Cafes  for  which  none  undertakes  to  give 
invariable  Rules,  and  Geometrical  Demon- 
ftrations,  fuch  as  Dr.  Freind  has  attempted  to 
give  us  j  there  is  too  much  Uncertainty  in  the 
Rupture  of  the  Velfels ;  and  ’tis  too  fortuitous 
a  Cafe,  to  draw  and  deduce  thence  an  Etfedt 
fo  fure,  fo  conftant,  fo  natural,  fo  regular,  as 
the  Phenomenon  of  the  Monthly  Courier. 
Befides,  the  Rupture  of  the  Velfels  is  not  a 
thing  fo  common  as  one  imagines  5  bleeding 
at  the  Nofe,  fpitting  of  Blood,  Accidents  very 

frequent  and  vulgarly  attributed  to  Ruptures, 

don’t  fo  much  denote  broken  Velfels,  but  ra¬ 
ther  fuch  as  meet  difcharging  Canals,  that 
terminate  in  the  Sanguines ;  and  do  not  fo 
much  declare  the  Extravafation  of  the  Blood, 
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as  its  Palfagc  into  the  EmunCtories.  Wlif, 
indeed,  fo  few  Ruptures  in  the  flcndereft, 
tendered  Fibres  within  the  Body,  which  are 
remote  from  Places  of  Difcharge,  whilft  we 
difcover  fo  many  and  fo  often  juft  by  the 
Iflues,  near  the  Excretories,  and  in  theBiood- 
Veflels,  moft  within  the  Reach  of  the  Outlets, 
rnoft  known  and  beft  remark’d?  This  Obser¬ 
vation  juftly  intimates  that  which  is  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Rupture  of  the  Canals,  is  ufually 
but  the  Effect  of  the  Intrufion  of  the  Blood 
into  the  Lymphaticks.  Thefe  feem  to  me  the 
ftrongeft  Objections  that  can  be  made  againft 
me ;  and  the  proper  Anfwers  to  be  made 
to  them:  Dr .Freind's  Syftem,  therefore, 
cannot  be  defended,  and  (till  lies  under  the 
fame  Difficulties. 

Yet,  after  all,  can’t  flatter  myfelf,  that 
I  have,  with  any  Solidity,  taken  up  fo 
learned  a  Man  as  Dr .Freind:  What  I  have 
hitherto  advanced  I  look  upon  it  rather  as 
a  Web  of  Objections  to  be  anfwerd,  than 
as  a  Criticifm  to  be  redoubted  :  If  I  have 
not  attack’d  my  Author  with  Advantage, 
I  fhall  at  leaft  have  the  Glory  of  having 
ftudied  him  with  Application.  It  is  always 
good  to  betake  ourfelves  to  the  beft  Authors, 
5tis  pleafant  to  contemplate  their  Beauties  ,* 
and  even  when  we  attack  them  unfuccefs- 
fully,  yet  don’t  we  apply  thereto,  without 
reaping  an  Advantage.  But,  Should  my 
Objections  be  made  with  fome  Foundation, 
I  would  not  take  it  amifs  to  be  compared 
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to  a  rebellious  Child,  who  battles  its  own 
Nurfe,  becaufe,  by  her  fucculent  and  well- 
condition’d  Milk,  ihe  has  fupplied  him  with 
the  Strength  to  do  it.  Fofter’d  by  the 
Reading  of  Dr.  Freind ,  imbu’d  with  his 
Leifons,  improv’d  by  his  Knowledge,  en¬ 
lighten’d  by  his  Light,  I  have  made  ufe 
thereof  againft  himfelf.  I  own,  I  fhould 
have  had  no  Succefs  in  engaging  him,  if  I 
had  not  improv’d  by  ftudying  him  •  if  I  had 
not  gather’d  my  Knowledge  from  reading 
and  meditating  him ;  and  if,  before  I  made 
War  upon  him,  I  had  not  learnt  my  Difci- 
pline  under  him.  If  we  gain  a  Victory  over 
good  Authors,  ’tis  becaufe  themfelves  fupply 
us  with  the  Means  to  gain  it* 
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I.  "irj  AMS  AY ’s  Scotch  Songs,  the  lad  Edition, 

|  ^  with,  or  without  the  Mufick. 

II.  The  Gentle  Shepherd ,  a  Scotch  Paftoral- Comedy, 
written  by  the  fame  Author  :  With  a  large 
Gloflary  to  explain  the  Scotch  Words. 

III.  The  Beggar's  Wedding:  A  new  Opera,  with 
the  Mufick  as  alter’d  by  Mr .Seedo, 

IV.  Mr.  Forman's  Defence1  of  the  Irijh  Nation,  . 
againd  the  Author  of  the  Free- Briton, 

V.  The  Second  Part  of  the  High-German  Phyfician ; 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Empiric . 

yi.  A  Dialogue  between  Two  Englijhmen  at  the 
Hague ,  concerning  the  late  Treaty  of  Vienna , 
In  French  and  Englijh . 

VIL  A  Colle&ion  of  Eighty  Bacchanalian  Songs. 

VIII.  The  Choice:  Being  aColleftion  of  near 
Three  Hundred  celebrated  Englijh  Songs. 

jX.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Condu£b  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  England ,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Woollen  Manufafture:  With  fome  Animadverfi- 
ons  on  the  Free  Briton's  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  Ohfervations  on  the  Prefent  State  of 
Ireland .  By  the  Author  of  the  faid  Pamphlet. 
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X.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Fall  of  Count  Olivarez^ 
foi::  Minifter  to  Philip  V .  of  Spain. 
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XL  The  Lords  Protefl  on  the  Second  Rejecting? 
of  the  PenGon-Bill.  T6;  .which  is ’added,  a 
Copy  of  the  laid  Bill.  A;  Copy  of  the  x^ei*, 
That  all  Proceedings  in  tioarts  of  Juftice  fhaji 
be  in  the  Englijh  Tongue.  A  Copy  of  the  Aft, 
for  Naturalizing  foreign  Pfoteftants,  being  the 
Children  of  natural-born  Subjefts.  With  the 
State  of  the  National  Debt}  as  it  Hood  Decem¬ 
ber  51.  1730.  And  an  Account  fhewing  how 
the  Money  for  the  Year  1730  hath  been  dii- 
pofed  of,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Land-Tax  foe 
Ten  Years  laft  paft. 
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